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recognized the individuality and brotherhood of 
his workmen; and, while tolerating no idleness, 
he provided for their physical and moral welfare 
in proportion as Heaven had blessed him with 
the means. He is one of the industrial princes 
of England, of whom his country and the 
world may well be proud. 


After the Drought. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A sweet prima donna this morning came, 
And a beautiful song she sung; 

She did not come with a blazoned name, 
And she sang in her native tongue. 





Cathedral Woods, North Conway. 
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Hier notes were liquid and sweet and pure, 
But they spoke to our very soul; 

We felt each pulse of our heart was truer 
For their low, melodious roll! WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 

We have heard sweet singers from every clime, 
And have bowed to their magic skill; 

Tkey speak to us nobly in tones sublime, 
And we listen and drink our fill. 

Their listeners are from the cultured throng, 
Their friends are the rich and the great, 

Whose being is swayed by music and song, 
And whose pleasure is on them to wait. 


Manv thoughts come to me, lying here; 
thoughts mingled with doubts and fears, 
As I lie with a happy abandon I shall lose with 
ripening years. 

As I lie with my face to the heavens and dream- 
ily watch the flight of the birds, 

My thoughts come crowding on me, with the 
music of Longfellow’s words. 

The glorious, beautiful sunshine falls aslant 
among the pines, 

And everything around us, like the poet’s beau- 
tiful rhymes, 

Has a deep and hidden beauty. ’Tis hard for me 
to tell 

How the soft and flowing cadence wove around 
me such a spell. 

One is reading “Evangeline,” softly, like the 
murmur of the trees, 

In her hammock, swinging gently, with the 
sighing of the breeze, 

And the other is lying near me, on the woodland 
carpet green, 

With a look, as I glance towards her, of a deep 
and sweet serene, 

Showing how the reader and the listener, ’mid 
the twitter of the birds, 

Are all deeply touched and softened by the poet’s 
beautiful words. 

Ah! why, as I lie here dreaming, where I 
never may lie again, 

Does this shadow flit across me, of sorrow, re- 
morse and pain? 

It has brought to my mind the memory of days 
wasted, one by one, 

And the doubtful joys and sorrows of the days 


that are to come. 
- * * * 7 7 


‘‘Evangeline’s” sorrows are over, and the sweet- 
voiced reader still; 
Naught but woodland sounds around ug, and the 


low of kine upon the hill. 
* * * * * * 


As we slowly wander homeward, when the 
beautiful sun is set, 

A soft, sweet voice with me gives me better 
thoughts as yet, 

“Sad thoughts are good and helpful, but this is 
best of all, 

Look upward; trust in Him, and you can never 


But my queen is fresh from our Father’s hand; 
She boasts of no splendor or state ; 

But she steals to our hearts with notes so grand 
That we fain would linger and wait. 

Her listeners she finds in the leafy trees; 
In the sweet flowers’ honeyed cup; 

In the lily bell’s petals, whose sweets the bees 
Are waiting to garner up. 

In the thirsty earth; in the soft green blade; 
In everything nature holds. 

Oh! they love my queen! and they hold the 

maid 

So fond in their sheltering folds! 

The dew-drop is sweet to their thirsty lip, 
When the cool night comes to bless; 

But 'tis only when she comes and lets them sip 
That they find their true happiness. 

And she comes with the music we love so well, 
With her pattering, low refrain. 

Oh! her tones are true with their murmuring 

swell, 
For my queen is—God's blessed rain! 
M. P. C. 





An English Manufacturer’s Success, 

The New York KHconomist tells very enter- 
tainingly the story of Sir Titus Salt, one of 
England’s manufacturing princes, upon whom 


the very unusual honor of the erection of a 
statue of a man curing his own Mfetime lately 
was bestowed in England. Ie has achieved 
distinction, it says, which his own countrymen 
and the whole civilized world will concur in re- 
garding as well deserved. Heretofore honors 
of this kind have been reserved for so-called 
heroes who have been the means of killing 
some thousands of their fellow-beings. But 
Sir Titus Salt achieved the distinction by means 
of his peaceful benefits to humanity. The 
record of his life, which can hardly be too 
often repeated for the sake of the lesson it 


: : fall.” 
affords, may be briefly stated. é p 7 : 
Sir Titus Salt commenced from the very bot- The maiden’s quiet voices, and the voices of the 
birds, 


tom round of the ladder. His father was ea 
Yorkshire wool dealer, and no doubt the future 
manufacturer derived no slight benefits from 
his instruction and experience. He commenced 
life in.a Bradford, Yorkshire, woollen mill, in 
But he 
soon struck out a new path for himself. He 
conceived the idea that the Russian Donskoi 
wool which his father dealt in could be applied 
to the manufacture of worsted as arell as 
woollen goods. Ile brought the matter to the | 
notice of several Bradford manufacturers, but | 
The young man 
He hired a small | 


All join in the heartfelt cadence of Longfellow’s 


beautiful words. 
ZEVHLO. 





Names of the New York Counties. 
A writer for the New York Evening Post has 
been looking up the origin of the names of the 
many counties of the Empire State, and the 
story is as good asa novel. Away back in 1683 
the territory claimed by the colony of New York 
was divided into twelve counties—the Dutch did 
not use the divisions—all named from the Duke 
of York, afterward James II., to whom the 
grant was made, and his near relatives. New | 
York and Albany are so called from his titles of | 
Duke of York in England and Albany in Scot- 
land. A younger brother was Duke of Ulster 
in Ireland, and from him the county gets its 
|name. King’s and Queen’s—they used to be 
| written with the apostrophe—were named for 
| James’s brother, Charles II., and his wife, while 
William of Orange, the duke’s son-in-law, was 
before on speculation by a ship-captain from | honored by the naming of Orange county. 
South America. Young Salt discerned the | Richmond county perpetuates the memory of 
utility of the new fiber, and bought the whole | the Duke of Richmond, and another title of 
lot. He manufactured it cloth | James as Duke of Suffolk was reason enough 
which obtained a ready sale. This was the be- 


| for naming another county for him. 
ginning of the alpaca cloth trade, which has, James’s wife Mary was remembered also, 


which he soon rose to be an overseer. 





then seized his opportunity. 
mill in the vicinity of Bradford and reaped rich 
results from his venture. His works were rap- | 
| 
| 


idly extended. But it was not until 1836 that | 
the great success of his life was achieved by | 
the discovery of the value of alpaca wool. It 
is said he accidentally found in Liverpool one 
day alot of three hundred bales of unmarket- 
able stuff, which had been bought some years 


soon into a 


The Humiliation of France. 

Not since the power of the First Napoleon 
was broken by the allied armies, recently wrote 
the Scottish-American, has France taken such 
an attitude of diplomatic humiliation before the 
world as within the past few months. To the 
remonstrances and demands of Spain, Italy 
and Germany she has replied, not haughtily and 
defiantly, as has been her wont, under ordinary 
circumstances, but as though she were in fear 
of the results of her conduct, and anxious to 
placate the governments which had called her to 
account. 

Poor old Spain was emboldened to accuse her 
of connivance with the Carlists, and to send her 
a formidable category of her recent offences 
against Spanish rights and dignity. France 
very properly answered these accusations in the 
most pacific way, declaring that some of them 
were based on erroneous information, that others 
were unjust in their nature, and that the rest 
were the result of misunderstanding; and at 
the same time she took steps to remedy at once 
any legitimate cause ofcomplaint. This answer 
of France, we say, was the proper one, and this 
course of conduct was deserving of commenda- 
tion. But yet it must be added that France has 
not often spoken and acted thus, in presence of 
such language as was addressed to. her by Spain. 

Germany recently sent a fleet to watch the 
Franco-Spanish frontier, ani organized a move- 
ment for the recognition of the Spanish repub- 
lic, under circumstances that looked unfriendly 
to France, while the German official press used 
language in reference to these matters that 
sounded very much like menace. France took 
no notice of the fleet, said not a word in reply 
to the Berlin organs, and suddenly announced 
that she, herself, was ready to recognize the 
Spanish republic, toward which she had previ- 
ously acted in a way that certainly did not seem 
amicable. The conduct of France in respect 
to all these matters was wise and praiseworthy ; 
but, at the same time, it must be added that 
France would not have acted just so five or ten 
years ago, or at any other time during the half 
century that preceded her last war with Ger- 
many. 

Italy, a month ago, while France was involved 

in these complications, suddenly made a demand 
upon her for the withdrawal of the steamship 
‘“‘Orenoque” from Civita Vecchia. This vessel 
had for many years been lying at that port, which 
is the seaport nearest to Rome, for the purpose 
of conveying the Pope away from Rome, in case 
he should feel disposed to say that Italy refused 
to protect him. The Italians felt its presence 
to be a slight, and the Italian government has 
many times tried to get France to remove it. 
But these appeals have gone unheeded. Unex- 
pectedly, it was reported a few weeks ago that 
Italy, Spain and Germany had agreed upon a 
course of policy toward France in regard to 
several matters; and it was just about this time 
that the Italian government suddenly addressed 
France with a formal demand for the withcrawal 
of the ‘*Orenoque.” France must have replied 
to this in a pacific tone, for we have news that 
she is about to withdraw the offending ship. 
Now, we say that the conduct of France in this 
matter was peaceful and laudable; but it must 
at the same time be added that France has not 
heretofore displayed the same’ readiness to pla- 
cate Italy, and we feel safe in saying that if 
such a demand had been made upon the late 
emperor he would have shown less alacrity in 
acceding to its terms. 
The truth of the whole business is, that France 
feels she is in no condition at this time to assume 
her historic attitude before Europe. Her mili- 
tary power is inferior to that of Germany, which 
is eager to take advantage of her difficulties; 
she can make no such alliances on the continent 
as Germany has secured; she is in constant and 
imminent peril from internal dissensions; and 
her people have no such spirit as they had before 
she was crushed four years ago. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Trees on Boston Common.—Charles 
K. Whipple lately told in the Globe the story of 





since grown to such great proportions both in 
Its importance may be 


| though from some blunder of fancied Holland- | 
\ish origin, a meddlesome ‘‘t” makes her county | 
| Dutchess. Westchester brings to mind the old 
earldom of Chester, which was in James’s time 
amount to 3,000,000 pounds. the property of the crown. The charter gave 

The business of Mr. Salt increased so rap- | James also the islands of Martin’s Vireyard— 
idly that he associated his sons in company, and | now corrupted into Martha's, though it does not 
in 1853, on the fiftieth anniversary of his birth- | follow that the feminine human is a base degen- 
day, he opened the new works which he had | eration of the masculine—Nantucket and others, 
built for his extensive business, on the banks of | which were also claimed by the colony of Massa- 
the river Aire, between Shepley and Bingley. | chusetts. Hence the name Duke's county, adop- 
The new works or town were called Saltaire, | ted/by the Massachusetts Legislature in 1695. The | 
from a happy combination of the name of the | twelfth original county was Cornwall, composed 
founder the of the river. The} of islands on the coast of Maine, over which no | 
works were unique and perfect of their kind, | jurisdiction was ever exercised. 


England and America. 
estimated from the fact that in Bradford alone 
the yearly consumption of alpaca would now | 





and name 


When the col- | 
so far as they could be made so by human labor | ony became independent new counties were | 
The machinery and all the | rapidly organized, and the country’s heroes were | 
We find the names Washington, | 
on the most approved plans, and, a novelty at | Warren, Herkimer, Steuben, Franklin, Hamil- | 
that time, with reference to the heaith and ton, Greene, Sullivan, Putnam, Montgomery, | 


comtort of the operatives. | Wayne and Schuyler, and after them the State’s | 

But it is in the town which has been built) governors, Clinton, Lewis, Broome, Tompkins | 
around ‘the Saltaire works that the beneficent and Yates. United States presidents are repre- | 
character of the founder chiefly appeared. Each | sented by Jefferson, Madisop and Monroe; and | 
Rensselaer, Cortland and Livingston keep green 


and ingenuity. 
arrangements for manutacturing were arranged | remembered. 


house is a model. The cottages are built with 
stone lined with brick work; they contain a 
parlor or living room, a kitchen or scullery, a! But these names are simply sounds which 
Of the ; 
latter one is appropriate to the husband and | 
other to the | 


. : | 
Some of the houses are larger, but | 


pantry and cellar, and three bedrooms. were associated with honored persons. 
now come to names which are in themselves 
“Beau- 


sons, and the descriptions, to wit: the Indian names. 


tiful lake” in the Mohawk tongue was ‘‘Ska-no- 


wife, one to the 
daughters. 
this is their general plan. The sanitary ar- | 
‘jn Seneca was “Tioga,” or in Delaware ‘‘Che- 


" The Oneida’s ‘‘weicome. water” ‘Ot- 


rangements are perfect. Then there are schools | 


to accommodate a thousand children, and sep- | mung. 
arate chapels tor the leading religious denom- | sago” is of course “Otsego ;” and ‘the side hill” 
inations into which the employes are divided. 
men’s 


‘*Sah-rah-ka,” or Saratoga in white 


“Onondaga” is a ‘swamp at the foot 


Besides there is a large lecture hall, a library, | 
ee 
| mouths. 


achools of art, chess-rooms, art-emuseums, shoot- 
of the hill,” and Schoharie county gets its name 


ing-galleries, and a park of fourteen acres, open 
to all for There are 
forty-five almshouses for sick and worn-out 
operatives, who are never discharged. There 
is also an infirmary for the sick. Nearly all 
these institutions are sustained by benefactions ! marked on modern maps as ‘‘Cayuga.” 


trom the creek known for its ‘‘schoharie,” 
tlood-wood. The bull-thistle, ‘‘O-che-nang,” 
gives its name to the Chenango river, and ‘‘the 
jlake at the mucky land,” ‘*Gwe-w-gweh,” is 
The 


exercise or recreation, 


from the Saltaire family. But his bounties 


were not limited to his own town of Saltaire. upright stone,” was the ‘‘Onoya” or “Oneida” 
by the settler’s pronunciation. What the name 


of the Senecas was before they knew that re- 


Besides erecting a splendid town hall in Brad- 
ford, it is estimated that he has given away at 
least $2,500,000 to various public institutions 
The pri- 


markably good man, the white-skinned Seneca, 
is not told, but through the Indian tribe he gave 
jhis name to the county. The Alleghans or 


in the northern counties in England. 
vate bounty of himself and family cannot be 


da-rio,” or Ontario, and the ‘junction of waters” | 


between Saratoga and the Hudson river was | 


or, 


strong nation of the Iroquois confederacy, ‘‘the , 


ealeulated, but must amount toan immense sum. 

The great example whigh he presented, and 
the services which he performed, were not only 
worthy of the honor of a baronetcy conferred 
on him by Queen Victoria, but also of 
staiue just erected to his memory. It is due to 
Sir Titus Salt to say that it was with the great- 
est ditticultv his consent was obtained for the 
last honor. The statue was unveiled by the 
Duke of Devonshire, with appropriate phrase- 
ology. It stands in front of the new town hall 
of Bradford, where he obtained his wealth and 
honors. He now gives employment to no less 
than five thousand persons. 

Sir Titus Salts claims to the gratitude of his 
fellow-men only appear more fully when it is 
stated that his town of Saltaire is probably the 
one town in England, or it may be in the world 
—except our dear old model towns of New Eng- 
land—that has no foul alleys, no noisome cess- 
pools, no pauperism, and no ignorance and idle- 
ness. And it excels every town in New or Old 
England, or in the world, inasmuch as every 
house is built on sound sanitary principles, with 


proper ventilation for every room. Thus he 


the | 


‘‘mound builders” of western New York simply 


‘ changed an ‘‘s” for a ‘‘y” and left their testimo- 


nial of existence; and ‘‘the nation of the cat,” 
the ‘‘Erige,” is plain ‘‘Erie” as we speak of it. 
“Niagara” is a ‘‘neck of land” or ‘‘portage,”’ 
from the Indian carrying-place around the great 
| cataract, and the ‘‘toggy place” or ‘‘place where 
one has lost himself” is the lake **Cha-da-queh” 
or “Chautauqua.” Lake Erie was most urpo- 
etically named; it was ‘‘Gah-ta-ra-ke-ras,” “the 
stinking shore,” and ‘Cattaraugus” preserves 
the stigma. 
was ‘Schagh-nack-taa-da,” and the 
plains” are so called by us without knowing it 


“large 
when we say “Wyoming.” ‘‘ Oswego” comes 
from ‘‘Swa-geh,” and was originally the name 
of the river whose ‘‘flowing” was particularly 
noticeable. 

| Other counties are named from various origi- 


‘nals, but only one locality in the old world, the 


' French city of Orleans, is remembered among 
these names of New York. Had any one the 
| time to examine other States and their counties, 
| other lists might be made out equally interest- 
| ing. 


**The place beyond the pine trees” | 


the effort of Dr. Augustus A. Gould, twenty 
years ago, to ascertain how many different kinds 
of trees existed on Boston Common. He found, 
if Mr. Whipple remembers rigktly, about twen- 
ty species and varieties; and then, having ob- 
tained permission from the city government, he 
prepared metallic labels, conspicuously lettered 
with first the scientific name and then the com- 
mon name of each different kind, and fastened 
these, eight or nine feet high, upon the trees to 
which they belonged. Dr. Gould’s object in 
this was threefold: First, he wished to instruct 
those who desired to know more about trees; 
next, to stimulate the inattentive public, young 
and old, to notice, compare and contrast these 
twenty different kinds, and thus make a begin- 
ning in a very interesting and useful branch of 
knowledge; and, ultimately, he desired to ob- 
tain fer the Common specimens of the many 
fine kinds of American torest trees which have 
now no representative there, thus increasing at 
once its beauty and its interest. Dr. Gould 


that the labor of love which he thus performed 
for the city in the interest of public instruction 


ae eg | should have been preserved and perpetuated. | 
the memory of original Knickerbockers. tae I : . I petué 
. | Those labels, probably forty or fifty in number— | 


'spicuous specimens of each kind—were se- 
| curely fastened upon the trees to which they 
belonged, and were out of the reach of mis- 
chievous boys. Very few of them can now be 
found. What has become of them, and who is 
responsible for their removal? Probably the 
city forester is responsible. He seems not to 
‘have given any order for the removal of these 
labels, since a few scattered specimens remain. 
' But if he has quietly allowed them to disappear, 
year after year, under the hands of the ignorant 
and stupid laborers to whom he assigns the care 
of these trees, he is no less to be held to ac- 
count for the public loss and damage in ques- 
tion. Shortly after the death of Dr. Gould, in 
1866, Mr. Whipple saw that the workmen em- 
ployed to daub the trunks of the trees with 
some mixture supposed to be salutary to them 
had daubed the labels also with that dirty wash, 
defacing and obscuring some and making others 
quite illegible. The men who saw no harm in 
blotting out a printed inscription, one year, 
would probably see no harm in tearing down 


the plate which contained it, the year after. | 


Probably some of these labels have been thus | 
ignorantly destroyed every year since, until | 
now very few remain, and Dr. Gould's public- | 
‘spirited effort for popular instruction in this de- | 
partment is utterly defeated. Ought not the | 
tunctionary, asks Mr. Whipple, who has such 
valuable matter as the trees of the city in 
charge to have intelligence and good judgment 
enough to help instead of hindering a work of 
public utility like the one in question? 


American ArT-CRITICISM.—Somebody writes 
a good deal of truth to the London Atheneum 
about art and artists in this country. The let- 
ter is written from New York, and is apropos. 
of the recent exhibition of the National Academy | 
in that city :— 

What America most needs is art-criticism. | 
There is but one journal in New York, the 
Tribune, that makes the slightest pretension to 
/criticism. The consequence is, that artists do 

not find their proper level. What is best fails 
to be appreciated because of the absence of cul- | 
jture. Indiscriminate praise makes one man 
| good as another in the eyes of the general pub- | 

lic, the worst pictures find the readiest sale, and 


We, for they were often repeated on the more con- 


| traying and verifying a characteristic. 
, the illuminations and fireworks were over, and 


| as the crowd swayed listlessly ! 


charlatans who spread the most paint over the 
largest canvas become famous. There are 
wealthy men who pride themselves upon their 
picture-galleries, a few of which areefine, but 
the majority do little credit to their owners, 
who depend upon picture-dealers or self-assert- 
ing artists for their collections. Even patrons, 
possessed of a certain amount of taste, do not 
take the pains they should to develop native 
talent. Content to be known as having pur- 
chased well-known French pictures from the 
artists’ studios, they ignore what lies next them, 
merely because they do not kniéw enough to 
discover it. Hence the necessity for criticjsm. 
Now, when an artist hears the truth in print, 
he howls with rage, declares he is the victim of 
personal malice, and straightway friends fight 
his battles in rival newspapers. ‘The poor pub- 
lic reads both sides, wrings its hands in despair, 
and, not knowing what to believe, valiantly sides 
with the under dog, otherwise the artist. Such 
a state of things is destructive of art, and can- 
not last much longer. The progress of Amer- 
ica in all directions, the erection of art-museums, 
must create sounder critisism; and when this 
good time comes America will not be found 
wanting. 

Alluding to French artists, reminds us that a 
lively writer for the Boston Globe, who signs 
herself ‘‘Fusain,” and dates her letter from Paris, 
says there has been discovered in Switzerland a 
manufactory of pictures from out of which come 
the large number of inferior pictures with which 
the European and American shops are filled, 
and which astonish the public by bearing the 
signatures of such men as Courbet, Daubigny 
and Corot. The same writer says: ‘‘A painter's 
suczess has always its history. Some gain it by 
real talent, others by friends and trickery. 
One has ‘t brought to him in his cradle, while 
others work through a life-time, and it is hung 
like immortelles on their tombs. Happy is the 
man who lives to see his own success, as Corot, 
Daubigny ane Jacques. The latter, who is now 
reaping a golden harvest, planted fields of as- | 
paragus and raised fancy breeds of hens, years 
ago, to eke out an existence. Since the death 
of Rousseau, his cottage, at Barbison, has been 
occupied by Chevilliard, a pupil of the Zcole 
des Beaux Arts. His pictures were never fa- 
vorites, but he lived as he could until the war, 
selling his work at small prices. A friend 
showed him one day a photograph of himself in 
the garb of a priest. ‘Let me paint you in that | 
costume!’ Agreed! The picture was liked; 
and, after -passing through several hands, was | 
bought by the Prince of Wales. A reputatiou | 
was the result, and the artist is fully occupied 
painting pictures of priests.” 





VACATION LETTERS. 


Reminiscences of Oak Bluffs, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Oak Biurrs, Martrua’s VINEYARD, 
August 30, 1874. 
CAMP-MEETING TIME. 
To all parts of the country have gone glow- 
ing descriptions of Oak Bluffs during this car- 
nival time, and no words can paint it too high- 
iy; it was truly a scene for a lifetime. The 
camp-meetings there have become proverbial, 
and the fairy cottage city by the sea is the fit 
dwelling-place for the ‘‘little folk.” But the 
visit of the President added tenfold to every- 


| would fulfill all promises ; so make up your mind | the other’s steel; what an intellectual treat to 


did not hesitate to walk up to him. His face | 
had a look of real enjoyment in it, and he | 
showed at once that he felt and realized the 
situation. His hand-clasp was very cordial, and | 
the twinkle in his eye said more than veg 


of Genesis, the wrestling of Jacob with the an- } good man. I allude to Charles Abbot, for many 
gel of God: “And Jacob was left alone; and | years and from early life a resident of Bangor and 
there wrestled a man with him until the break- | Glenburn, in which latter place, on the shores 
ing of the day.” And now how strangely this lot the beautiful Pushaw lake, his refined tastes, 
' : sermon carries me away back in time and in | in conjunction with those of his wife, reared a 
lips ever did, and eloquently expressed, ‘Oh! | space to a little village among the hills of Maine, | home of beauty and made ‘‘the desert to bud 
haven’t I out-generalled them this time!” My | and into a little old school-house where I heard | and blossom as the rose.” This gentleman was 
friend whispered : “Is that the President?”}a Methodist minister preach a couple of ser-| son of the well-known Mr. Abbot who was for 
His quick ear heard it; he nodded assent and | mons on ‘‘election,” into which he introduced | fifty years preceptor of Phillips Academy in 
gave her his hand, and it was not till the friendly | this story of Jacob and Esau, the tormer loved | Exeter. 

door closed behind him that the people about j and the latter hated by the Lord. In contrast- 
knew who had walked among them! It was) ing the characters of the brothers—Esau, good- 
evident he enjoyed this little episode, and I | natured, kind-hearted and forgiving; Jacob, sly, 
know we did! But the day ended; the lovely ; Managing and selfish, Dr. Thomas said that 
full moon—and a brighter and a fairer never | many people had regarded the former as the 
shed light—sent down her peaceful rays over better man of the two. If I recollect, that was 
all this multitude as slumber sealed their eye-| the judgment of the Methodist minister who 
lids. preached in the little old school-house. But 
Dr. Thonias thought that most would upon ma- 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

I have spoken of roaming over the hills of 
Bangor. One day in our wanderings we dropped 
in upon an early school friend whom we found 
surrounded with embroideries and appliances 
for lace-making. We immediately thought of 
Gerard Dow’s picture of the ‘‘Lace-maker” in 
the Sumner collection at the Atheneum, and, 
if possibly to reproduce the picture, requested 
her to show us the process, with which request 
she complied. She said her process is that of 
the Honiton lace. The pattern is marked in 
little holes on a band of morocco, which is fast- 
ened around a cushion. Pins are inserted in the 
holes, and around these the thread, as fine as 
two or three hundred, is woven from the bobbins 
(there were sixteen of them) on which it had 
been previously wound. The lace was not over 
a half inch wide, which she would sell for a 
dollar per yard, though it would take nearly two 
days to make that amount. Her mother taught 
her to make the lace, and she said she would 
like to teach some of our young ladies if only 
that the art might not be lost. But our lace- 
maker is not confined to the art. She has a 
vegetable and flower garden; also hens, geese, 
ducks, turkeys and goats, to divide her attention. 
liberty to decide according to our own quality A SPINNING-WHEEL. 
and advancement. But I shall not pursue the| I happened to find another curiosity in a 
subject of this occasion farther. house in the suburbs, and that was a spinning- 

I heard the same preacher again on the fol- | Wheel; not an old-fashioned one, but new-fash- 
lowing Sabbath in another church, and observed | ioned. The self-same head is used as in the 
in the audience Hon. H. Hamlin, with his beau- | old kind, and it works in the same way, with a 
tiful wife; also other notables of Bangor, drawn | Wheel turned by hand; but the wheel itself is 
thither, probably, by the fame of the speaker. | small, not more than a foot and a half, or two 
self wishing your precious ‘wee ones” could} His text was the words of St. Paul: “ Be ye | feet in diameter, and the bench, or whatever it 
have cars, as well as horses and carts, to be | enlarged.” Nor could Mr. Hamlin with all his | may be technically termed, to which the head 
transported in. Lo! here they are, and you'll | persuasive eloquence have set forth with more | and wheel are attached is much shorter than the 
be transported (?) to see them, drawn by the power ard clearness the old, old story of the | old kind, and, instead of three legs to support it, 
cunningest little engine, running ona three-foot | political necessities of the time than did this | is fastened to a table when in operation, and the 
track, close to the blue waves which come up | operator, instead of standing, and walking back 
and forth, sits in a chair. There is a simple 
and convenient arrangement to be attached for 
reeling the yarn, which clicks at every twentieth 
thread; another also for winding bobbins. I 
will add that in the gardens of both these sub- 
urban homes small fig-trees were growing, which, 
though I had never seen the tree, I recognized 
from the leaf, one having been sent me from 
South Carolina by a soldier during the rebel- 





HOTEL ‘*SPONGING.” 
of ene the unwonted presence of so many | ture deliberation accept the opposite opinion— 
distinguished guests drew crowds which might that Esau was a mere man of the world, loving 
otherwise have staid at home or gone else- pleasure, devoted to his father merely for the 
where, and the various hotels reaped rich har- | sake of the wealth he would receive from him, 
vests. I know we Americans are very lavish, | never rising in the spiritual sphere, never be- 
and consider little the value of money at such a coming any better. Jacob, on the contrary, had 
time, but I do insist upon it there is no need of f 
taking an undue advantage either for or against. 
The ‘Sea View” is a very fine hotel, well 
managed; has attentive waiters; is clean and 
neat, and even, ina way, elegant; but I do think 
that twenty cents for one potato is a profit that 
even they might shrink from making publicly. | 
The victim of such a “sell” as that, I feel just 
like telling of it, lest, peradventure, that potato 
might lead to unpleasantness! But don't stay 
away from Oak Bluffs tor that, for there are 
scores of nice places to receive you reasonably, 
and, besides, I want you to go, too. 


more depth of intellect, and for his sins of self- 
ishness and cunning had to encounter fearful 
trials and conflicts, by means of which he be- 
came a better man; more spiritual-minded. For 
myself, l confess to a sense of the truth, a de- 
gree of truth, certainly, in the argument; and 
yet, on the other hand, it is very difficult to rec- | 
ognize a sly, cunning trickster, however devel- 
oped in intellect, as a better man than a frank, 
generous-hearted, kindly one, even though an 
indolent, thoughtless character he be. But there 
are two sides to all questions, which we are at 


KATAMA. 
You never heard of it? Well, I hadn't till my 
friend told me on no account to leave the island 
without takingatrip there. So I speedily made 
up my mind to have a ride on that little train of 
cars which will almost remind you of your 
childhood and doll days, when you caught your- 





man set forth the enlarging influences on the 
so breezily and coolly right beside you for a dis- | soul of the Christian system; nor could he with 
tance of miles. Do you want a seat by the win- } more wit and sarcasm have bandied his political 
dow, or will you be tempted by one of those! opponents right and left than did Dr. Thomas 
center seats which are so cozily arranged the | the Darwinians and opponents generally of evan- 
entire length? Any one of them is delightful. | gelical views. As I listened, I thought of O. B. 
The little engine sputters and splurges and fizzes | Frothingham, the New York radical preacher, 
exactly like a full-grown one, and you feel at} and what a pair in debate these sharp, earnest, 


once as if it knew exactly what it was abo it and | eloquent men would make, each a foeman worthy 
for a good time, for it is yours in spite of you. | hearthem! And both beingtruly good men, how, | lion. 
You will pass through Edgartown, where, by- after battling each other's methods, they might 
the-way, the ‘‘original” Smiths colonized, and | unite in a song of sympathy with humanity and 
soon Katama lays before you. Level plains) « praise to Him from whom all blessings flow.” 
stretching out, and cool, refreshing sea on each 
side of you. An artistic eye has been here in| 


IN HAMPDEN. 
I have been driven over the grand old ridges 
of Hampden, which in some places sweep the 
horizon. There is one point from whence I can 
see Dixmont Mountains at the west, heights in 
Frankfort and Bucksport at the south, at the 
east the swelling ridges between the Penobscot 


ready for the purchaser who is sure to come. | along the flower-embroidered gardens, and found | #94 the coast, in the midst of which stands 


AROUND BANGOR.—A PAINTING. 

I have roamed over the beautiful hills of Ban- 

advance, and avenues have been laid out and} gor and looked down upon the embowered dweil- 
: : |! 

lots apportioned and marked out with stakes all} jngs, threaded the cool shady streets, lingered 











thing—no matter if the more religious-minded | 
would have preferred it should come later. 
President Grant is a staunch Methodist, and | 
‘‘sticks to his colors well”; it was fitting that 
he should walk among the numbers one of 
them. With the rest I happened there, and it 
was all such a living reality to me that I may 
well be pardoned if I attempt a little at descrip- 
tion. First of all, the weather was of the very 
finest—clear, cool and delightful in every sense. 
The boat chosen to convey the presidential 
party was the ‘‘River Queen,” celebrated during 
the late war as having been used many times by 
President Lincoln, and also for the signing of 
the treaty between the loyal and confederate 
States. The room in which that negotiation 
was cemented was the one fitted up for Gen. 
Grant, and beautifully was it done; flowers 
formed a conspicuous part of the elaborate 
decorations, and their sweet fragrance did not 
float unheeded to distinguished noses! 
Talbot with his staff was of the party, and 
through the kindness of Col. J. A. Harwood I 
enjoyed quite a chat with him. I found him 
very genial, and can confidently assert that Gov- 
ernors will, on occasion, rise to the level of 


Gov. 


| looked at it that one couldn't help having a good | adorned a room in one of these homes. The 
| 


Already many cottages have been built, and a rest for my wandering feet in many a hospitable | Mount Chemo, and a little beyond Olamon; at 
very unique house of entertainment, called | home. the north the long range of Ebeeme Mountains, 
“Mattakeset Lodge.” the outlines of Katahdin just discerned in the 

dim misty distance beyond, while farther around 
toward the west, almost at our feet, gleams out 
through the woods a small section of Herman 
Pond. Thatis the only speck of water in sight; 
but we know that the lakes lie all around at the 
feet of the mountains, Chemo, Eddington, Pu- 
shaw, and here just beneath us runs the beauti- 
ful stream, Souadabscook, concealed from our 
view by the steep banks and shrubs. Beautiful 
is Hampden in natural scenery. It is clean and 
cool and quiet. Does this seem to imply a 
want of enterprise and progress? Not alto- 
gether, certainly. I observed an enlargement 
to the old grist-mill on the Souadabscook, and 
was informed that two brothers Smiths (who 
ever heard of a Smith wanting in enterprise?) 
had purchased the property and had begun car- 
rying on operations in making flour, the grain 
and corn being chiefly purchased at the West. 
It was thought by some that the enterprise would 
be a great success; others, of course, were 
doubtful. 


A picture which I cannot forbear to de- 
I knew as soon as I | scribe, painted by a gifted lady artist of Bangor, 
time in it! In cities hotels are built snugly, | room was fragrant with flowers, the walls em- 
and every inch of room made to tell; but here | broidered with green ivies, one of which grew 
long breaths and excess of freedom are the | from the slip of another gathered a few years 
things sought for, and this house is built accord- | since at Kennilworth Castle. 
ingly. The courteous and wide-awake clerk, | looked out upon flower-beds and flowering 
Mr. D. W. Merritt, makes it very pleasant for | yines. Between the windows hung the picture, 
the guests, and through his kindness I received} put it was taken down that I might enjoy its 
a good deal of information. The ‘‘Lodge” has | beauties in clearer light. The central figures 
about one hundred rooms, all outside ones, that of the picture were a youth and little girl, the 
is, every room has windows to the sea. 


The windows 


Can't | former trundling a wheelbarrow of fresh vege- 
you get a sniff of the sea-breeze, this minute ? tables, the latter trudging alongside, holding the 
ZIcan! A very large, covered verandah, though | side of the barrow as though her services were 
open at the sides, connects the two main por-| of the utmost importance. There is no dwell- 
tions, or, more properly, the turretted wings, | ing in sight. but you imagine a stately one be- 
and a finer promenade cannot well be imagined. | yond the fine avenue of trees through which the 
On the upper floor, in one of these wings, is | children’s pathway leads. The foliage is of that 
a fine large billiard-room. In fine, there is} lovely tint of yellow-green which early autumn 
nothing small or cramped about any of it. A! assumes, and one young maple in the fore- 
large building, prettily finished, a little way off, | ground has already put on its scarlet robes. 
sent out inviting smells, and the busy feet of) Hollyhocks and other bright flowers also adorn 
waiters, bearing in huge dishes of luscious bi- | the foreground. Near this young tree is a little 


: A LADY SUPERVISOR. 
valves, hot and smoking, drew many hungry | enclosure, a sort of fence, between the bars of 


Here is another very creditable thing for a 








schoolmarms ! 


temporary homes. The ‘‘Dew-Drop Cottage” 
opened its hospitable doors to me, and the editor 
of our spicy little home paper of that name 
greeted me with his welcoming smile—friends 
are always at hand if we only know where to 
find them! The elegant cottage on Clinton 
avenue, presented to Bishop Haven by his warm 
friends, was formally opened on this occasion, 
and a grand reception was held there by the 
President. Rather a unique dedication! Dr. 
Tiffany’s little ‘‘casket” was honored in like 
manner by the President's lady, and many thus 
had the opportunity of proving their loyalty 
| who would never dream of treading the stately 





halls of the White House. The illuminations 
and fireworks transported one almost to the far- 


| died some years after; and one would think | famed Orient where gorgeousness and grandeur 


}are unequalled. It would be hard to select 


|among the many fine decorations; but it was | 


my privilege to be entertained at the beautiful 
cottage of F. P. Corbin, Esq., of New Britain, 
Conn., on Ocean avenue, one of the very finest. 
| The entire fagade was brilliant with Chinese 
effect cannot be described. The genial host and 
| hostess went in and out among the guests, 
making everybody happy, and the young gen- 
| tleman of the house, Charlie, was indefatigable. 
| The largest house belongs to Dr. Tucker, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and he had arranged, among 
other curious designs, scores of lanterns to 
‘form the word “Grant.” This was very ef- 
fective; as indeed was it all. 
| many-hued lights on the broad area in front of 
| the avenue and their reflection on the foliage, 


| . . . . 
| beggars description. Thousands witnessed this 


| 


The burning of 


| grand display, and, my word for it, it was a, 


scene never to be forgotten. I don’t know any- 
thing about the internal economy of camp-meet- 
| ings, but all inside and outside of the pale 
| united in making this affair the most brilliant 
| of anything ever attempted there. The Presi- 
| dent and his friends rode quietly round and 
| round the open space and enjoyed it all as well 
as we did. 
A PRAISE-MEETING.—THE PRESIDENT. 

I went to a praise-meeting at the tabernacle, 
and it was a praise-meeting indeed! How those 
sweet songs were sung! There is everything 
in surrounding influences, and every heart of 
all those hundreds felt inspired to sing with an 
ardor seldom reached, and the unwonted pres- 
ence of a brass band added largely. Incidents 


and adventures were, of course, in order, and. 


one that befell myself deserves mention as por- 


while the receptions at the various cottages 
were being holden, my friend, Mrs. P., and my- 
self walked up on Clinton avenue. The street 
was literally filled with thousands anxious and 
eager to see President Grant and his party 
when they should appear, and evidently expect- 
ing them to be heralded by flourish of trumpet 
and escorted by military. Right then and there 
I was surprised to see the object of all their loyal 
thoughts walking quietly among them entirely 
alone and unrecognized, and hustled and jostled 
Having seen 


After a short, pleasant sail, the | 
landing was effected, and the various parties | ing exactly poetical about clams, is there? but| nose, as though yearning for the caresses of the 
of all these hundreds sought their numerous | I do believe there is an inspiration ; and that | children, or to partake of the vegetables they 


| lanterns of the most fantastic shapes, and the | 


visitors to the daily clambake. There is noth- | which a little brown calf projects his plump 


quiet unpretentious town, and which might put 
Boston to the blush, considering the squabbles 
and scruples of her school-committee. At the 
last town-meeting, and unsolicited on the part ot 
the lady and her friends, they deliberately and 
unanimously voted a woman supervisor of the 
schools in town. She is awoman of ability and 
worth, who has long and faithfully served the town 
as teacher in the various schools, from whict office 
the care of an aged mother has forced her to 
retire. And now, in conjunction with the fathers, 
the young voters in whose interest she has long 
watered the tree of knowledge have thus shown 
| their good sense and just liberality. Itis prob- 
able there are other towns in the State equally 


they will furnish about as good brain-fodder as} are conveying beyond his reach, perhaps to sup- 
| any of the denizens of the sea. At all events ply the needs of some poor neighbor from their 
| their business is not a scaley one! | abundance. In one place alone, through an 
A nice dance-room is a great desideratum | opening in the foliage, a small piece of bluish 
with a large proportion of pleasure-seekers, and | sky looks calmly down upon the scene. Cer- 
this is one of the attractions; a very successful tainly this was as pretty a dining-room picture 
ball was holden there that bright evening in Aug- | as one could wish to see. 
ust, the prelude and precursor of others in the A MADONNA. 
future—many going down from Oak Bluffs to In another home of refinement and culture, 
| ‘trip it.” A ride of nearly a mile across the or, the wall of the sitting-room, hangs a ‘‘Ma- 
narrow neck of land from shore to shore brings donna and Child,” by Bartoni; a small picture, 
| you to ‘South Beach,” and well are you repaid aj] the light of which emanates from the Divine 
| for waiting over a train to have this lovely surf- | ehild. How exquisite and tasteful the painting é * 3 
‘beach open up to you so suddenly. How it, With sensible, for I have just learned that in Carmel, 


| : : Z ‘ a neighboring town, a lady has been appointed 
roars and rolls and breaks, and roars and rolls | what devotion the i!luminated face of the mother s = , : Pra J PE 
} : 5 | ; 1e school-committee. 
)and breaks unceasingly; not a bit more grand | jooks down upon the child! flow pleadingly the | ont 
: | ou MEANNESS. 
for the crowds who see it than when only the | child returns the gaze! The owner told me that Maine 1 } i h 1 iti 
| ~ . | : a ‘ Maine has her grandeur, her good qualities. 
| eye of the Great Creator marks its beauty ! | some of the old painters had a fancy for paint- SS ze nt a 4 : : ts q mie 
| . . : Ar ‘ 7 ‘ » She also has her evils and he eanness. Ant 
But how Iam lingering over this beautiful ing this subject thus—the light all proceeding | Cs eee 4 
He showed me a small photo- | nev that T am allowed to express s@: opinion ie 
f as : ; 1, |a newspaper I will out with it, whoever to the 
wish my time-tree grew more minutes for my graph of one of these that he procured in Eu- | 3 i " 
use. Perhaps you will drink in so much of  Cnseiuatn ja the Pieblie aie me e notwithstanding. Of all mean things 
se. aps ) § rope, a Correggio, in the resden galiery, a fa- | ht Relea dike mane te saci t 
: % *he : : | she has ever do e -anes z 
this beauty that you won't think of dinner; but, mous picture, by many thought to be the finest of | ne ne a f ie ‘ Gav. Monts 
: : : ai ; : », was the refusal to reappoint Gov. Kent to 
if your tastes should prove more material, be the kindin the world. The mother in this looked | a # hi Hl t PP ld. th id: it 
‘ . P ‘ . A » rveship. e was too ol¢ ey said; 1 
assured everything will be furnished in prime | serenely upon the child, though the effulgence pene sams ee a ; But 6 i ih : lik 
. : se a 7 yas against the rule. ut a grand State like 
order and after the well-known style of our) was almost blinding to some of the other spec- | a ga rhc ; ee 
sig 2 é : : : ' Maine ought to know enough to know when to 
enterprising Boston firm, Messrs. Stumcke & tators. But with fruits and foliage and flowers | ane , = ie Mi aus oid ‘ 
- : : ; : suspe rule; ought to know that old age is 
Goodwin of the Crawtord House, who are also| without the dwelling, and books and pictures hog teaser & “) 
: A y as : not to be reckoned by the years one has lived 
the proprietors here. Katama holds out such} and marbles within, the light and hope of that | PSE aE* Sik eee Miata f th 
: : ; ‘ ? : !on earth, but rather by the declination o e 
natural advantages, is so easy of access from home is the lively little one in the arms of the | l ; 1 physical f. ulti In th t 
: : 2 me and physical faculties. In these respects 
the main land, and is already so finely planned, _ young Madonna-like mother. | Rie: . hy y on 
‘ ; ; a i Judge Kent is younger than many a one of less 
that it must at no distant day prove its superi- te va oe ass a ag i 
P . . ee . 7 Ss. 12 4 « A a j 
ority. Oak Bluffs is beautiful, as the thousands A visit one day to Mount Hope, the city ot | - ce P ; 8 
as eye ce we he : ; {mean enough to leave Mr. Hamlin out, as they 
who flock there each season can fully testify; , the dead, revived old memories. | S 3 : ’ 
; es : Nie see Sean i BN have Mr. Kent? It is hoped not; but, then, 
| butit begins to show that its size is hardly suf- | from town and easily reached by way of the | id b ' a wh ts 
bye P , i i : ‘ at would be only a drop compared wi e 
ficient to accommodate the yearly increasing) European and North American railroad. It is oe y P P 3 
: - : , est . : meanness of the failure of the ‘‘great party” to 
numbers, and Katama is all ready to be just. indeed lovely here on the heights overlooking pica pe " 
gees axe thas | pass the ‘‘civil-rights” bill. JANE GREEN. 
the beautiful Penobscot; nor are the dells on 


There 





and intermingling of the little fingers! 





| “ ry 
‘spot! The truth is, I hate to leave it, and only | from the child. 


AT MOUNT HOPE, 


It is two miles 


| what Oak Bluffs is—a matchless seaside home. 
The weary, worn and heated denizens of our the other side in their way less beautiful. 
crowded cities, who breathe so listlessly the | is a goodly portion of granite in places, though 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


air which has already lingered too long round | not so much as in the cemeteries around Bos- Edward F. Strickland, of Bowdoin square, 
heated brick walls, need a change in this di- | ton—thanks, probably, to the lesser wealth of | notifies us that he has changed his theological 
rection; they must expand their lungs and Bangor. Perhaps wealth will come to see one | views, letting total depravity, eternal punish- 
strengthen them with salty breezes. Let us hope day that all of beauty is not in stone and iron. | ment, and the doctrine of the trinity, go by the 
more can do it in the future than have inthe past, The cleanliness, coolness and quiet of the place | board. We congratulate Brother Strickland 


| and that scanty purses may not be a hindrance. | made me for a moment desire that this might be upon his relief from the load. He was a Bap- 


After 


In other words, that prices for reasonable recre- 
ation may be within the means of our battalions 


of workers, and that the fates may have in store | 


for them a prospect of a sojourn at Katama, 
where, assuredly, they will not be called upon to 
pay twenty cents for one potato! M. P. C. 





From Down-East, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
East Hamppen, Me., Sept. 16, 1874. 
A LONDON PREACHER IN BANGOR. 
Sabbath before last I attended the Hammond 
street church in Bangor, over which the late 
Rev. John Maltby was pastor more than a quar- 


ter of acentury. I heard, not the present pas- 


tor, Mr. Fay, but Rev. Dr. Thomas of Wyck- | 
He has the voice and | 


| liffe Parish, London. 
ability to arouse and hold the attention even of 
the sleepy and the stupid. 
one with the pathos, the quiet eloquence, the 
power, perhaps I should say mesmerism, of 
' Newman Hall, but he is argumentative, logical, 
deep, intellectual. Truly, it was a treat to hear 


‘him many times and knowing him perfectly, I! him. His text was in the thirty-second chapter 


He does not thrill | 


| my own last resting-place on earth, where the | tist, and last settled at Calvary church, Wes- 
breezes in the tree-tops play a constant re- | terly, R.I. We do not know where he pro- 
quiem. poses to abide, but suggest that the broad 
| I have said that the place revived old memo- | church is not yet full. 
iries. Here is a magnificent old pine-tree, near | They have had a Charles Sumner across the 
| which a little cross bears the names of Laura ee a lately die, as well as we on this side. The 
| and George, two beautiful children laid there former was Bishop of Winchester in the estab- 
| more than thirty years ago. How well I recol- | jished church. Unlike his namesake in America, 
| lect the gay, happy and hopeful young couple, | the English bishop would seem to have been ot 
the parents of these children, who started out! }ittle account in the realm of mind or of public 
in life together so many years ago. Reverses | affairs, for the Spectator can say of him with 
led the father to seek his fortune in the golden | refreshing outspokenness: ‘‘He was, let us 
lands of the Pacific, where he soon founda grave, | trust, the last of his kind—an evangelical who 
and the beautiful young mother not long after) really believed; but who wanted, above all 
was laid beside her children. Now I stand be- | things, to get on and become rich. His moder- 
side their graves under the pine-tree and note ation was extolled, for he might have had more; 
that an oak is just springing into life in the lit- | but he drew in his life, probably, three-quarters 
tle enclosure, and a mountain-ash has taken} of a million from the church, and did for it in 
root from a seed dropped between the lower | return little beyond the ordinary duty of a bish- 
|limbs of the pine. Surely, these are emblems | op. He wrote nothing, urged nothing, founded 
of resurrection. Now, I stand by the grave of | Nothing. He was not a nepotist,and had no 
f : moral defects; and he led a serene and stately 
another, recently deceased, full of years, and | life, which, with his fine manner, impressed 
whose years were all filled with kindly words and | people; but if there is never another bishop 


LITERATURE. 

Clara Lake’s Dream is the last thing out 
from Mrs. Henry Wood—a thin volume with a 
pleasing story.—Peterson Brothers, publishers. 

The Voz Humana, for October, has the usual 
excellent miscellany which its editor, Charles 
Barnard, so ably and industriously provides. 
It gives ten pages of music, also. 

Porter & Coates of Philadelphia have added 
to their international series of novels Chaste as 
Ice and Pure as Snow, by Mrs. M. C. Despard. 
The story possesses some fluency of style and 
rather a harrowing plot. Those who enjoy 
novels for the story will like this.—A. Williams 
& Co. have it for sale. 

Uncle John is the title of a new novel, by J. 
G. Whyte-Melville, published by D. Appleton 
& Co. There is an easy grace of recital in the 
stories of this author, and when blended, as in 
this case, with excellent material in character 
and incidents, we have one of the most read- 
able of novels. Among the attractions of the 
volume should also be mentioned the unique 
form of binding, such as is more common among 
English publishers than here.— For sale by 
Noyes, Holmes & Co. 

The September issue of the New England 
Medical Gazette contains the second annual an- 
nouncement of the Boston University School of 
Medicine (Homeopathic) and also, on pp. 414- 
415, a very encouraging setting forth of the 
status and prospects of that school. We are 
glad to think that the lagging if not perverse 
course of Harvard toward women no longer 
debars them from the completést medical edu- 
cation since the rise of this noble institution 
whose doors know ‘‘no distinction on account 
of sex."—Otis Clapp & Son, Boston. 

We are indebted to Hon. Henry L. Pierce, 
M. C., for a copy of the Memorial Addresses on 
the Life and Character of Charles Sumner de- 
livered in the Senate and House ot Representa- 
tives of the Forty-third Congress, April 27, 
1874—published by order of Congress. It is 
from the government printing-oflice, and fias a 
steel portrait by Burt, from the engra¥ ing bu- 
reau, with an autograph and the State escutch- 
eon below—very excellent in design and draw- 
ing. The tributes were unusuaily eloquent and 
appropriate, and may well be desired by all ad- 
mirers of Mr. Sumner. 

Scribner's, for October, opens with another 
illustrated ‘“‘Great South” paper, by Edward 
King. The essay is a study of George Eliot's 
novels, by W. C. Wilkinson. Mr. Nadal, for- 
merly with Mr. Motley in London, has a sketch 


of Oxford. Mr. Cable, of New Orleans, gives us 
another characteristic sketch of life in that 


American Paris; ‘‘Katherine Earle’? and ‘“Or- 
dronnaux” are concluded; and Jules Verne’s 
‘“‘Mysterious Island” is continued. Then we 
have ‘“‘A Royal Hair-Cutting,” ‘‘San Remo,” 
“The Rose of Carvlina,” “Old Time Music,” 
ete. In “Topics of the Time” Dr. Holland 
writes about Mr. Beecher, the present theolog- 
ical outlook, the ‘Rewards of Literary Labor,” 
ete. ‘*The Old Cabinet” is devoted to good 
taste.—A. Williams & Co. 

St. Nicholas, for October, opens with a story 
by Mrs. R. H. Davis, which is followed by 
an illustrated article on Egypt by Mrs Sara 
“Venus” Flower-Basket” is a 
description of the Glass Sponge. Mrs. Marv 
Mapes Dodge has a poem “Coming,” and C. 
P. Cranch contributes some comic verses, mak- 


Keables Hunt. 


ing fun of the comet. There is also a poem by 
Helen Hunt. Miss Louisa M. Alcott 
story, and Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz tells some- 
thing about those funny little ‘Jimmyjohns.” 
There is an interesting article on “‘Ice in India,” 
and Wm. H. Rideing has one of his admirable 
practical articles called “Our Light-houses and 
Light-ships,” which is full of interesting pic- 
tures drawn by Moran, Perkins, Runge, and 
other noted artists. There are other good 
things. —New York, Scribner & Co.; for sale 
by Williams. 

The Prophet: A Tragedy, by Bayard Tay- 
lor, is just issued by J. R. Osgood & Co. As 
poetry, the work is forcible in expression and 


has a 


never weakened, though seldom beautified, by 
ornamentation. Many of the of the 
poem might stand for an early history of Mor- 
monism; at the same time the treatment may 
awake special interest from its relation to the 
social questions of the day. In moratity it may 
serve as a warning sign, showing where not to 
go, but is hardly satisfactory, from its omission 
to indicate better ways whcrein to go, save in 
this negative manner. The poem presents 
much fine analysis of character, but it is that 
kind of analysis which points out and dwells 
upon the weaknesses rather than the virtues and 
strength of humanity. ‘Though more powerful 
and in sentiment sometimes finer than Lars,” 
it lacks the beauty and much of the attractive- 
ness of the latter. 

Holden with the Cords. By W. M. L. Jay.— 
New York, E. P. Dutton § Co.; Boston, for 
sale by A. Wiiliams & Co.— This is a capital 
story —areligious novel, by the authoress of 
“ Shiloh.” It is throughout. 
The principal topics are science, law, art and 
faith. The princinal characters, Dr. Remy, 
Bergan, Arling, Astra, Lyte and Diva Thane. 
The scene is laid in Georgia, in an olden time, 
and though the ‘‘peculiar institution” is brought 


events 


well-sustained 


forward often by some representative African, 
yet the book has nothing to say of its character, 
Even the patois of the 
**Maumer Rue,” an 
Bergan family, a 


one way or the other. 
negro is rarely introduced. 

old, blind servant of the 
prophetess, faithful and loyal to the old stock, 
converses like a gentlewoman. The object of 
the writer was not to reproduce these threadbare 
topics, but the grander one of the relations of 
all learning and all art to religion; how ‘‘faith” 
is the complement of all informing process, and 
the diadem of glory upon the head of the expert 
in culture. Dr. Remy, a luminary in medical 
science, was an utterly selfish and ambitious 
cynic, a murderer from the start and along his 
career. The gentle clergyman, Mr. Islay, is 
not a prominent personage in the story; the ar- 
gument and illustration of faith is by Arling, a 
young lawyer, whose nobility of soul is the 
magnetism which pervades all circles and leads 
the votaries of art, of literature and science to 
look upward, and to pray. 

John S. C. Abbott has now given the reading 
public a genuine surprise in a full and appar- 
ently authentic history of the renowned Captain 
William Kidd, concerning whom as much doubt 
and mystery prevail as belong to any other 
conspicuous character whose deeds have been 
said or sung. It ia one of the volumes of the 
series of American pioneers and patriots which 
Dodd & Mead of New York publish, and which 
Estes & Lauriat of this city have tor sale. Kidd 
was in his glory two hundred years ago. He 
was an Englishman who, after following the sea, 
had settled in New York as a merchant. The 
buccaneers onthe American coast about 1690 had 
become so numerous and audacious that the King, 
William III., asked the Governor of New York, 
the Earl of Bellamont, to suggest to him the name 
of a person of courage and integrity to whom 
he could give a commission to scourge from the 
seas these marauders. Kidd was recommended, 
and accepted the trust, and in time, viz., in May 
1696, sailed from Plymouth, England, in com- 
mand of the frigate ‘‘Adventure” cf 30 guns and 
80 men. The latter he increased to 125 from 
the streets of New York. Then he sailed to 
the east, round Cape of Good Hope, and over 
to the coast of Malabar, next to the mouth of 
the Red Sea, where, meeting with no luck or 
prizes, he turned pirate himself, and began his 
desperate career against the unsuspecting mer- 
chantmen of the east. His career terminated 
by his arrest in Boston, his shipment to England 
for trial, and his execution May 12, 1701. The 
story as here given will be found very enter- 
taining. With this narrative Mr. Abbott gives 
some account of other buccaneers whe ravaged 





| deeds in the home and abroad. Surely, this was a! like him, so much the better for the church.” 


the American coast two hundred years ago. 
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ng ‘‘the parallel phenomena of sensation and 


chapel Unitarian, was very graphically told, 
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germs and parents of others, and ‘better thence 


i 
again, in infinite progression,” like a long, deep, thought,” he says that ‘‘we try to soar in a 


vacuum the moment we seek to comprehend the 
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and the appearance of Lelius and Faustus Soci- 
nus, those early Uaitarian thorns in the pillow 


pone tt, 


their friends | Miss Bacon's essay on Shakespeare, published 


are actually ‘‘people;” in Louisiana and some in the year 1856. 


seek to trample under foot, suppres, or murder, | in the January number of Putnam's Magazine, 
If you are a cultivated read- 


solemn inspiration that filled the lungs, the soul, 


the heart of man at last—a single breath of an 


connection between them,” he does not de- 








of the Papist and Protest int theologians, inter- 


REV. JOHN WEISS, 
he Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, 
Preneet varber- Memori Meeting-house, Sunday fore- 
noon, Sept. 13, 1874. : 


‘The annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science took place 
at Belfast, on the 19th of August. Prof. Tya- 
dall, the new president, delivered the customary 
address. His subject included a sketch of the 
development of human thought in its effort to 
explain phenomena, from its first rude impulse 
to its latest expression in the theories of Darwin 
and Spencer. Nowhere else can we find so 
clear and thorough a statement of those theo- 
ries, stripped of scientific terms, reduced to the 
essential points, and set in the clear light of the 
understanding. ‘This alone gives value to the 
address. But Prof. Tyndall made the oceasion 
one that the Germans would call epoch-making, 
by devoting the same clearness and coolness of 
siatement to explain his belief in the vitality of 
two things, of universal matter and of the reli- 
gious sentiment. It is plain that he has been, and 
js destined to be, misunderstood on these points ; 
and as they have never been so distincty con- 
nected befere by any man of scientific preemi- 
nence, and as the connection involves the prob- 
Jem of free religion, it is worth while to take a 
just estimate of his thought and of its bearings 
upon the most important-spiritual themes. — 

The misunderstanding will arise, I think, 
chietly in that portion of the address which 
contrasts the old mechanical ideas of a lifeless 
jnatter with the new idea which he unequivo- 
cally espouses, that matter has eternally con- 
tained all the germs of all the things which 
have appeared and all the forces needed to make 
them appear. It is material and life in combi- 
nation. He says we are reduced to making a 

choice between two theories. One is the old 
one, that everything has been created out of 
dead matter by successive irruptions of a live 
Creator, in a series of creative acts. This re- 
duces matter to a merely physical and mechani- 
cal something, not vital, but made to be a medi- 
um of vitality. He thinks that Darwin, and all 
the other advocates of gradual evolution, have 
shown that theory to be no longer tenable by 
showing what minute unfoldings and gradations 
and modifications have taken place through 
enormous stretches of time, by a method of na- 
ture which never requires a special interference 
and provides no points where it might occur. 


eternity. Whatever modifications this theory of | clare that there is not some connection involved 
existence may be subjected to in the future re- | in the eternal life of all things, but only that 
| he present limits of the human mind cannot 


uirements of science, the grandeur of the pa- | t ts 
vam of it will stand, ‘and affect us like a moral | detect and explain it. Weare reduced to myth- 


State Politics. estingly described. The identity of views in 
The day of the Republican State Convention |the Roman and Protestant bodies, as regarded 
approaches, but we d> not hear that the oppo- | most of the central points of belief, was pointed 
nents of Gov. Talbot have been able to con- | yut, and the fact that the latter no more exclud- 


other States they are a majority of the ‘‘peo- | er and a good thinker, so much the better; there 
ple;” and, in all cases, their rights are 


ple” of the South as if the insurrectionary white | one mind. 


as real | are depths enough in it. But Miss Bacon does 
and as sacred as those of their political oppo- | not assert that Lord Bacon was the sole author, 
nents. This fashion of talking about ‘‘the peo- but implies that it was the work of more than 
Judge Holmes, on the other hand, 








We have to go to the country press to learn 
that “the Middlesex Railroad Company has ob- 
tained leave to let their tracks remain in State 
and Devonshire streets, which were laid under 
a temporary location when the grade of Corn- 
hill was changed. ‘The tracks will not be used 
at present, but when the Old State House is torn 
down next year it is proposed to remove the 


sabe clearer to the intellect, and more admira- 
ble; and though at one end of it there be only 
a limp and colorless filament of albumen, there 
will be at the other still the immortal Shake- 


ower; the nicety of its selective skill must ology, and to theologizing, and to the cloudiest 
speculation, whenever we undertake to explain 


the relations of phenomenaand life. The most 
orthodox scientific theory acknowledges the 
same inability of the mind at present to see the 
connection of sensation and thought, and still 
more of these with the great Life of the Whole, 
an infinitesimal span of which alone is offered 
to our view. 

The span is minute, indeed. I sometimes 
think that the feeling of imperfection which dis- 
turbs the mind is due to our astronomical posi- 
tion inthe universe. There are sentient beings, 
living at other points of view, who are much 
less disturbed by it. When Schopenhauer writes 
to convince us that this is the worst world pos- 
sible, he simply betrays how bad for observing 
is the station that he occupies. At his angle a 
large tract of solar hght is seen in shadow. 
We cannot too often remind ourselves that the 
earth constitutes an extremely petty neighbor- 
hood; we live here like suburbans with rustic 
habits and opinions, to whom the fashion of great 
kingdoms never is revealed. Our surmises about 
a cosmopolitan life are of the most verdant 
kind. The country accent of theology betrays 
the back-yard where our simple hollyhocks and 
pet vegetables are reared. This ball of an 
earth, little as a pea in the Atlantic, is bobbing 
along in the farther end of a vast galaxy of 
planets and solar systems, whose perspegtive, 
in exhausting the resources of our vision, seems 
to suggest the illimitable. And the cosmical 
life has done the best that it could with the 
stingy space and miserly objects that our neigh- 
borhood supplies. No doubt it does better in 
broader latitudes, under more generous condi- 
tions of the elemental forces. Our revolution 
around one smail sun out of a myriad suns 
stretches a cord whose note is flat in the great 
gamut of the stars. Strain the ear ever so 
acutely, arm it with devices to sweep in more 
sound, still an unfinished plaint, the minor key 
of a tribe or a province, dominates, and the per- 
fected melody remains unheard. We can only 
suspect it. Perhaps our whole solar system 
cannot furnish notes enough to make a chord. 
Perhaps we are living in that interval of thirds 
which is so displeasing to the cultivated ear. 
No wonder that we shudder and feel the blood 
It is the dissonance of position, 


speares and Beethovens of mankind, to draw our 
tears and bid them fall to justity the method of 
creation. 

At another point misunderstanding threatens 
to step in, where Prof. Tyndall rejects the theo- 
logy which represents the Creator as a mechanic 
who has been at work after the human fashion 
to design things on purpose to get at definite 
results; as if, tor instance, the flowers are gaily 
colored in order to attract the insects, and the 
insects are attracted in order to carry about the 
pollen and fertilize the flowers. Birds must earn 
a living and be fed; to help them the Creator 
devided that he would color all the berries, to 
distinguish them from leaves, and win the birds 
to break their fast. Prof. Tyndall! cites the case 
of the orchid, which is furnished with a bucket 
that has an aperture serving asa spout. ‘‘Bees 
visit the flower; in eager search of material for 
their combs they push each other into the bucket, 
the drenched ones escaping from their involun- 
tary bath vy the spout. Here they rub their 
backs against the viscid stigma of the flower and 
obtain glue; then against the pollen-masses, 
which are thus stuck to the back of the bee and 
carried away. When the bee thus provided flies 
to another flower, or to the same flower a second 
time, and is pushed by his comrades into the 
bucket, and then crawls out by the passage, the 
pollen-niass upon its back necessarily comes 
first into contact with the viscid stigma ;”" this 
receives the pollen, and the stigma is fertilized. 
If an ingenious man had discovered that in mak- 
ing flowers he had separated the sexes and left 
them without powers of locomotion to bring them 
into union, he would hit upon some expedient 
like this to get them propagated. And theology 
refers to all these cases of adaptation to prove 
the existence of a divine artificer who contrived 
the orchid on purpose to contrive a bee with a 
habit of rubbing his back in it; he becomes an 
unconscious Hymen to promote the marriage of 
the flowers. We are bidden to admire the sly 
resources of a Creator. 
But Prof. Tyndall prefers to think that all 


these apparent marks of design illustrate the 
method of nature, ‘tand not the technic of a 
man-like artificer.” Instead of supposing that 
a Deity works and adapts and moiities, plots 
and reflects, as a man does, to reach certain re- 
sults, he supposes that each result is a natural 
resultant of a whole neighborhood of results, 
and that the adaptation of one thing to another 
came to pass through stages of perfecting by 
the addition of ‘increment to increment of infin- 
itesimal change,” so that ‘‘the exquisite climax 
of the whole” is a result of natural selection. 
And here again it is plain that a finer idea of the 
creative method solicits our admiration. It isa 
much more subtle process, held by nicer links 
and a more even logic, when all the objects of 
nature gradually make their own environment, 
take what benefit can be derived from it, and 
let the benefit reict upon the environment till 
insensibly another modification of it is reached, 
and other objects, than if a Creator should make 
a number of objects with the design of accom- 
modating them to each other by subsequent con- 
trivances. In the former process the objects 
are not invented on purpose to show what fine 
contrivances can be introduced to make them 
mutually convenient; for there never was a mo- 
ment in the whole eternity of them when they 
were not mutually convenient; when, in fact, 
ways be in order so long as the human mind is | nature let no objects survive that were not mu- 
so built that it must inquire for causes. One| tyally adaptive. All the rest died out because 
of the elements of vitality in this live matter) they could not be adapted; the force and matter 
must have been this pertinacity for tracing things | that was on the spot could make nothing of 
to their sources, for tracing its’own mother, then, | them; the environment left them not a peg to 
live matter, to its source. How can we escape | hang trom; if a persona! Creator had intervened 
from this? There was, we will suppose, an} je could have contrived nothing to rescue them 
eternally vital matter. Was vitality material-| from the minute difference which gave an ad- 
ized, or was matter vitalized? That is to say, | yantaye to the survivors and saved them to be- 
can the human mind conceive of any mode of | come adapted. 
existence previous to this simultaneous Life and We concede the intellectual value of this con- 


These facts compel him to prefer the theory 
that the universe is live matter, in various forms 
and stages of development; that it has been 
from ali eternity alive, whether thin as gas or 
dense as granite; that the imagination cannot 
force itself’ back to atime when it was anything 
else than this, the something containing the la- 
tent possibility of everything, the force and the 
germ being in the one original parcel; all forms, 
no matter how different they appear now to 
human observation, having been originally in- 
volved in this eternally live substance—a tloat- 
ing particle of dust, a flashing gem, a sluggish 
polyp, the instinct of animals and the self-con- 
sciousness of man, the savage, the sage, the 
prophet, the poet, were all comprised once ina 
homogeneous ocean, a something possible, un- 
particularized, but containing all particulars 
and ali the vitality that each particular requires. 
Give this primitive condition of all things, in 
which no one-thing was distinguishable, plenty 
of time, and all things picked themselves out, 
selected their forms, maintained them, trans- 
mitted the original tendency; so that here we 
are, because at first we were ; then latent, now 
separated and described. cae 
Here the misunderstanding will step in with 
the question, How do you get your eternally 
live matter started? And that question will al- 


creep cold. 
merely. Our world is not even the best world 
possible. It is only the best world posssible 
considering its provincial relation to a universe. 
Through infinite spaces what advantages of 
landscape, life, of loftier evolutions, of sublimer 
creatures, contribute their notes to the scale of 
being! The light, which is white because it is 
seven-fold, is the only element that can musi- 
cally notate the perfect octave of the cosmic life. 
But from this earth it is not audible; so we fret 
with the origin of evil, with the penury, calam- 
ity, disappointment. And our Deity is as sub- 
urban as ourselves. Give us light! we cry; 
more light, the symbol of perfected harmony! 
But to return. How clearly at last does Prof. 
Tyndall justify the drift of his thought and res- 
cue it from the low imputations of his oppo- 
nents when he claims the prescription of an- 
tiquity and universal experience for the feelings 
of awe, reverence and wonder, for the “‘love of 
the beautiful, physical and moral, in nature, 
poetry and art. There is also that deep-set 
teeling which, since the earliest dawn of history, 
and probably for ages prior to all history, incor- 
porated itself in the religions of the world.” 
Then turning to his scientific colleagues, and 
apparently having in his mind the least religious 
and emotional ot them, he addresses them in 
words of import. which only willfulness can mis- 
interpret: ‘‘You who have escaped from these 
religions into the high-and-dry light of the un- 
derstanding may deride them, but in so dying 
you deride accidents of form merely, and fail 
to touch the immovable basis of the religious 
sentiment in the emotional nature of man. To 
yield this sentiment reasonable satisfaction is 
the problem of problems at the present hour.” 
Exactly so. Free religion could not put its 
own problem into more positive and impregna- 


Matter? When we say that this simultaneous- 
ness was eternal, we apply to it a word that de- 
prives it verbally of any beginaing; but only 
verbally, for we cannot conceive of no begin- 


ception of a vitalized Matter evolving and 
adapting all its objects, all the more readily 
because, so far from turning a Creator out of a 
universe, it implicates some mode of creative ex- 


istence more closely with it, and excites in us a 
nobler feeling of the creative skill, 
Tyndall cannot ignore the main joint, though 
his language seems to swerve from If-z. : how 
did matter become vitalized by this my{nificent 
method which we call natural selectfon? We 


ning. Now, if being unwilling, for moral rea- 
sons, to be pantheistic, we reply that there 
must have been a something previous, a pure, 
bodiless, matterless spirt, we avoid pantheism 
only verbally; we put up ause of language to 
suppose what the mind cannot conceive. We 
eanrot conceive of a fullness of spirit that de- | seg that there nas been a slow accut 





pended upon being utterly bereft and void of! results, that grow more complex, bui 4t the same 
That is ‘ta dream of the shadow of} time more definite, till they attain to petmanence. 


matter. 
It is a so-called spiritual view set! But how did Nature start with this drift toy 


smoke.” 
nal universe. 
we cannot conceive of something to begin that) selection, and all things have been spontane- 
had no material to begin with. If any mate- ously done. But, I ask, whence comes Nature's 
rial became evolved it must have been latent | power to do all things in this spontaneous way, 
in the lite, force, or spirit. For spirit that was) without the intervention of the old-fashioned 


ulation of | 


up to pick a personal Deity out of an eter- eumulate objects in this way, and to self-register m ology, and the very heart of moral 
So this is our mental dilem- | herself? There has been some fashioning dritt questions; the that tinges the light in 


ma: we cannot conceive of no beginning, and slowly struggling tirough Nature's principle of 


ble speech: to emancipate the sentiment which 
is now magjpulated and degraded by those acci- 
dents of fform which are the superstitions of 

to set free those genuine human emo- 


emple, are now objects of barter to build 
churches with and fill their pews, to be sacri- 
ficed upon creeds whose corner-stones have 
crumbled, as if their most precious blood could 
beautify and consecrate that ugliness. We say, 
with ‘'yndall, it is vain to oppose the force of 
| religious emotion ‘‘with a view to its extirpa- 
tion.” To us it is as vital as live matter is to 
the man of science; indispensable to every re- 


every intellectual cell, the blush that is climb- 
ing in these latter days to the stony cheeks of 
that old eternity before which so many races 
and souls of men have waited, and died in wait- 
ing, to detect a human smile. 





not always holding material in raph could Creator? The continuous spontaneousness is a 
not have taken a single step towards contriving | continuous faculty of a vitalized matter. Then 
material and maintaining vital relations with it. | it must be the continuation of some Faculty that 
So that YORt Silene NO OgnenTS of. pure, im- | bred spontaneousness, that first selected it; a 
material spirit drives you directly into Prot. | Faculty that preferred it to any other method 
Tyndall's eternally “op aarp Y pane | which theology and science have hitherto con- 
conceive of a Creator living in a state of depri- | ceived. The human mind cannot evade the 
vation of the raw material of his waa apa You | point by using the word method, and the phrase 
cannot conceive of the raw material existing | the Laws of Nature. We cannot help it; we 
reco gg human gat se igure en lare so constructed re ws must kor asking, 
than this, viz.: to conceive of both existing) What is the power behind the throne—what 
efernally as a unit, neither one of them before finger holds the signet-ring that stamped this 
the other, but both of them simultaneously an- | Jegend of law upon nature when the whole uni- 
’ + "7 - ’ 7 . . . 
Mit cicsre cote by seh pie baipe : ie verse was fluid, so that as it cools Se Segui 
what may of it, you cannot throw the lasso of) it and recognize a source of power? Felcome 
imagination around your own mind and drag it | to us be the sign-manual of Nature’s immutabil- 
back by the path of creation to a moment when) jty, welcome her inexorability, welcome the 
eae | HY : : 
things were either all spirit or all matter. It is| whole procedure of our jov and sorrow! But 
much easier to conceive of Nothing at all, no | who a what was immutable, who was inexor- 
Time, no Space, no objects, no results. To me | able, in order that all things might proceed ? 
the stupendous wonder is that there was everany- There is nothing in Prof. Tyndall's address 
And when you ask me how both Spirit! which forbids us to ask that question, and to 
‘frame an answer according to our best intelli- 
t , gence. For he did not undertake the task of 
am atill haunted by the mental dilemma above | constructing a new conception of Theism on the 
mentioned ; but it does not prevent me trom ac- | foundation of the new method of Nature which 


thing. 
and Matter were at tirst one thing, and were 
that one thing eternally, | have no answer; I 


Let every reasonable sentiment be separated 
from the dross; let us discard the antique, 
wasteful and clumsy methods of mining for it; 
fast as its purity is disengaged let it be stamped 
with the legal value of the universe and thrown 
into circulation. 

Here is the feeling that ‘‘the power whose 
garment is seen in the visible universe,” to 
use ‘T'yndall’s phrase, is not wholly seen in visible 
things, least comprehensively seen in the few 
objects which our position in the universe brings 
to observation; the sense of an invisible world 
arises, a world which holds the roots of the in- 
visibility of the union between sensation and 
life. Can the present structure of the human 
mind have any relatiqns with this world? 

Ilere is the sense of dependence upon some- 
thing that is superior to ourself. Let it be saved 
from abject debility, from a waiting on Provi- 
dence, from empty yearnings and frothy phrases, 
and let human trust depend upon the laws of the 
knowable, and confide itself serenely to the un- 
known, to untried futures, to possible disasters, 
on the strength of the impartiality of laws. 

Here is the craving of the human soul to 
posit an intelligent first Will out of whom our 
lives and fortunes have been evolved by birth 








eepting the theory as provisionally containing all | he espouses. That he plainly declares to be 
the facts. Perhaps my mental dilemma turns | beyond his province, but not to be unworthy to 
upon some hitherto inexplicable mode of Deity. engage the purest emotions of mankind. “The 

But Prot. Tyndall. appears to explain his live theologians are mortgaged in advance to put the 
matter in such a manner as to dispense alto- | opprobrium of atheism upon his statement of 
gether with all creative acts. He does not in- | the new materialism. But it demands a Deity 
tend to state it in this way, but he will be mis- ‘jore stringently than any older views of crea- 
understood to do it in his scientific eagerness to | tion have ever done; and we might say, if Evo- 


and experience. Let it be sought upon no 
vapor-path of ecstasy, but along the traces of 
its own journey of true wonder out of the eter- 


centrate on any conspicuous candidate for the 

first position on the ticket, though there is a 

rumor lodged in a New York journal that, in a 

quiet way, some harmony of cooperation will be 

manifest upon the name of Alexander H. Rice. 

The State could not possibly have a more ex- 

emplary and creditable Governor than Mr. Rice; 

and we have no doubt we shall see him in that 

position ere many years have passed; yet we 

think the chances are altogether with Governor 
Talbot this year. Indeed, an omission to select 
him would be fraught with more hazard to Re- 

publican supremacy than any other course that 
could be taken. We think this is the general 
sentiment of the rank-and-file of the party, and 
hence expect an acccordance therewith by the 
convention. 

Judge Hoar has a second time declined, in a 
formal note, to be a candidate for Congress, 
and the friends of Dr. Ayer are jubilant thereat, 
as he Jeads the list of competitors for the place 
from the seventh district, among whom are D. 
S. Richardson, J. N. Marshall and Daniel Need- 
ham. 

In the fourth, or Mr. Hooper’s, district Mr. 
Francis B. Hayes has lately: showed signs of 
vigorously contesting the nomination with Rufus 
S. Frost. The latter is a Boston business man 
of excellent character and aptitude, and would 
intelligently, energetically and wisely look after 
the interests of a district preéminently needing 
a practical business man. Mr. Hayes is a coun- 
sellor-at-law, and, until recently, not conspic- 
uous in public life. The chances are with Mr. 
Frost at this writing. 





Mr. Tilton’s Statement. 
Regularly, with the close of the week, came 
another of the prolonged ‘‘statements” in the 
Beecher-Tilton scandal. The last, we trust, ts 
the last till the courts give ear to the assertions, 
denials and explanatiors which this most striking 
cause celebre in this country has impelled. Yet 
it must be confessed that, notwithstanding the 
voluminous matter thrown upon the community 
since this scandal culminated, Mr. Tilton has 
invested his second statement with an interest 
that cannot be withstood by one who sits calmly 
down to examine it. It is written in a quiet, 
pathetic tone, is ably fortified with document- 
ary evidence in support of his assertions, and 
carries conviction—if not of the absolute guilt 
of Mr. Beecher, then—of many tergiversations, 


what had occurred between himself and Mrs. 
Tilton and Messrs. Tilton and Moulton. 

We observe that the warm defenders of Mr. 
Beecher in the daily press treat this statement 
of Mr. Tilton very gingerly. ‘They have little 
to say of its conclusions or its evidence; but 
they are ‘‘weary ‘with the disgusting affair,” his 
‘‘parade of magnanimity,” his ‘‘insufferable 
vanity,” his ‘‘questionable veracity,” and all 
that—avoiding, too frequently, even an outline 
of what he offers. 
the utter falsity of Theodore Tilton’s speech— 
that he is a liar ingrained and continuously— 
can such statements and evidence as he gives in 
this paper fall unheeded upon the community. 
They must be answered—fully, incontroverti- 
bly, satisfactorily answered, or Mr. Beecher re- 
mains a tainted preacher of the gospel, with his 
influence largely gone and himself deemed a 
monster of deceit and hypocrisy. Prove that 


lives in public estimation ; but let the present pol- 
icy of standing by Beecher through thick-and- 
thin, regardless of what Moulton and Tilton say 
of him, be continued (as it would seem to be the 


withering blight to social order and public moral- 
ity can scarcely be imagined than American life 
will have chosen for its welcome porticn. 

We are not of those who believe that one side 
to this controversy was all purity and the other 
all rottenness. We have no doubt that with the 


temper and practice. We have charity for all. 
But it looks to us as though Plymouth church, 
and the dislikers of Tilton, were determined to 
** crowd through” Beecher’s innocence at what- 
ever cost to the character of all who ventured a 
doubt. Beecher’s treatment of F. B. Carpen- 
ter was a little less than brutal; of Moulton, 
who had served him so faithfully, wholly that of 
aningrate. Of course, Tilton, the accuser, is to 
share no better, either from him or his friends. 
This denunciation, lampoonery, and indifference 
to their charges, may do for the coterte in 
defence; but we are satisfied there is a large 
portion of the American public who are deter- 
mined, since this scandal has been forced upon 
their attention, to know the absolute truth in 
the premises, and not render-a verdict of ac- 
quittal to the great implicated until something 
more than scoffing is vouchsafed to these seri- 
ous and apparently well-fortified allegations of 
Mr. Tilton. 





Rev. Dr. Clarke on the Saratoga Con- 
vention. 








nal past along a vast network of roads from 
which a little lane branches to reach our gar- 
den-gate. Let us see what is reasonable and 
what is illusory in our claim to have personal 
intercourse with that Will. 








reach simplicity of treatment by avoiding all | lution be the real creative method, and yet there 
language that has taken airs from having been he no God, it will be necessary to create one. 
much with theology. He says he cannot put) For when Prof. Tyndall declares that Matter 
his tinger on a spot where creative interference | contains “ the promise and potency of every 
was required. But what is his gradual method | form and quality of lite,” he does not use it as 
of nature but gradual creative continuance? a dogmatic formula to rule out Deity, and he 


If there be any emotional direction of the 
soul toward some height, let us see if it have a 


After the sensation ensuing upon the Paray- 
le-Moniel excursion of last year, and the late 
visit of our President to the camp-meeting at 
Martha’s Vineyard, it seemed only fitting that 
the Unitarians should make some itinerary de- 
monstration of their fervor and faith, and the 





basis, as the feeling of awe and the sense of 
beauty have, and to master the real facts there- 
of. Mere, for instance, is the uplifting of glad- 





His eternally live matter has been going on) should not so be misunderstood. 

eternally in this Darwinian way, so far as we) ‘The theory is by no means anewone. I have 
can judge of it from the station of this planet, | heard it stated ina University Course of Lec- 
Whose movement describes a very minute are! tures at Cambridge, by one of the most scientific 
of the cirele of the universe. Our wonderfully | professors of Harvard. even more plainly and 
complex and subdivided lite has developed, we unqualitiedly than by Prof. Tyndall, but by no 
will suppose, from ancient germs by the Dar- | means inthe opinion that it made a Deity super- 
winian method of nature, which dispenses with | fluous. It dispenses evidently with the ancient 
creative interference, and needs no supernatural | Deity of our catechisms, the Being who mixes 
descent on any point of the line, to originate up natural and miraculous agencies, who dis- 
anything or to repair. We can concede this all covers that immutable methods are insutlcient 
the more readily because we concede what is to sustain our lite, who can be induced to change 
of mo consequence. We do not stickle to have | his mind, and whose providence is not impartial. 
a creator who comes in to start fresh forms of 
life. The method of nature does not need any 


such interference. Instead of a series of crea- | from the scene of our intelligence and our emo- 


ness, that instinct of the soul to rise from its 
meadow to circle and carol in light that is not 
tethered to an earth; that singing rapture of 
our gifts, that volatile moment disengaged 
when our gifts use their strength and subdue 
goodness, knowledge, beauty; that swinging ot 
the soul like a sweet pot of incense before the 
countenance of the Eternal; let it take what 

words of adoration and gratitude our parsimo- 
nious mother-tongue can afford, and lezve the | 
surplus of itself to joy and silence. But shut 
the door, bar the window against supplication; 

keep out the mendicant accent that whines for 





We do not regret the absence of that capricious | Providence to drop a penny; dismiss the organ- | °F less extent. Fashion had, however, fled 
Deity, and shall not lament his final departure} grinding of sectarian prayers that hope to make | from Saratoga before the Unitarian conscript 


much bevisited precincts of Saratoga were cho- 
sen to witness their deliberations. Now we had 
felt a little curiosity to know whether the rumi- 
nations of these saints and sages of our own 
denomination would be tinged with fashion or 
with mineral-water, since we have never pre- 
cisely agreed with Horace when he says of trav- 
ellers that 
“Calum, non animum mutant,” 

believing that place has as powerful an effect 
as time upon the human mind, and that our sur- 
roundings invariably influence us to a greater 


leaguers and their supporters were the only peo- 
ple there is a fashion that needs to be refurmed. 
It is a serious thing to encourage white leaguism 
and promote sedition in the South by hiding or 
falsifying facts, overlooking systematic outrage 
anc aseassination, and excusing lawlessness and 
assassination in terms and tones of mournful 
sympathy with the assassins. ‘Those who do it 
are responsible for the outrages thus encour- 
aged; they are enemies of the public welfare. 


ed tradition than the former, though admitting 
it with more of discriminatiun, asserted. ‘The 
doctrines of the trinity, the incarnation and 
the atonement were held alike in both; in both 
God was supposed to elect some souls for salva- 
tion and predestine others to eternal punish- 
ment without regard to individual deserts. The 
point of difference was that of salvation by sac- 
raments, which the Protestant churches denied. 
God was in reality our Father, who never pun- 
ished save fur our good, and Christ was a Mas- 
ter whom to follow and to trust brought happi- 
ness. 

The existence of Unitarianism in Hungary and 
Transylvania (where, as well as in Poland, 
churches ot this more liberal order were first 
founded in the sixteenth century) was adverted 
to. The establishment of free schools in these 
countries, and the effurt to imitate the school 
system in use in the United States, is a most in- 
teresting fact, and demonstrates more com- 
pletely than any patriotic self-gratulation can 
do the solemn responsibility resting upon a 
country possessed of those advantages which 
we enjoy, since how easily might the defects of 
our school plan be copied, together with its 
merits! The noble history of Joseph Priestley, 
the father of modern Unitarianism, as well as 
ot modern chemistry, was passed in review 
The centennials held in his honor at Northum- 
berland in Pennsylvania, his American place of 
refuge, and at Birmingham in that country 
whence persecution obliged him to flee, bore 
witness to the appreciation which his priceless 
discoveries command among the sientists of 
the age; but the discoveries which Priestley, if 
now able to look down on this earth, would to- 
day prize the most were in the field of theology. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
“The Truth Will Out.” 


Epiror ComMoNWEALTH :—I was more than 
pleased with the communication of Mr. C. 
Stearns in the Commonwealth of Sept. 19th. 
I am glad that somebody has discovered the 
real difficulty inthe Southern States. Color and 
race are only incidental, not the cause of the 
disturbances. As some readers may not have 
the article of Mr. Stearns to refer to, I will 
quote a few sentences from his very excellent 
and remarkable letter :— 

Itis my opinion that nine-tenths of these out- 
rages have their origin in industrial wrongs to 
the black man. Hardly a planter cares to fully 
remunerate him at the end of the year for his 
labors. 

Here we have the truth, which is that avarice 
on the part of the so-called capitalists is the 
cause of the wrong. Now, whatis the remedy? 
Mr. Stearns says :— 

Thinning the ranks of the laborers is the only 
remedy for these wrongs, the world over. 


Some writers advocate the thinning of the 
ranks of labor by shooting the laborers; J. S. 
Mill, by reducing the supply; but it is evident 
that Mr. Stearns contemplates thinning the 
ranks of the laborers by giving them employ- 
ment. But I dislike that statement of the idea. 








thinks it was the work of Bacon alone, and in| tracks in Sudbury street and to run all the cars 


his work will be found sufficient to prove that | which do not go to Temple place up Washing- 

whether Bacon wrote it all or not, it is certain | ton street to State street and back through State 
that Shakespeare could have written none of it lg , i i ' ‘ 

F - | and Devonshire streets, maki: ate stree 2 

Ac sscaee — ™ | : ; ts making State street the 

: give another extract from Miss Ba- | terminus instead of Scollay square.” 


con's essay :— 


This isa 
| comprehensive policy, but we await the first 
But we are not as yet in a position ty estimate | munic ipal action for the demolition of the old 
the yraver bearings of this question. For the shew: 
reverence which the common theory has hith- 
erto claimed from us, as a well-authenticated | UCMHY 
historical fact, depending apparently, indeed, on 
the most unimpeachable external evidence tor | 
its support, has operated, as it waa intended to | 
operate in the first instance, to present all that | 
kind of reading and study of the plays whieh | 
would have made its gross absurdity apparent. 

In accordance with this original intention, to 
this hour it has constituted a barrier to the un- | 
derstanding of their true meaning, which ne 
industry, or perseverance could surmount; 
to this hour it has served to prevent, appar- | 
ently, so much as a suspicion of ‘their true | Ke EL. street 
source and ultimate intention. But, let this | who has a fall opening Hoa die t Fone f 
theory and the pre-judgment it involves, be set Hall sha Shcehaein. ns 
aside, even by an hypothesis only long enough | _ eo ee ee ee 
to permit us to sce tor ourselves what these | °YCr Made. 

works do in fact contain, and no amount of his- 
torical evidence which can be produced, no art, 
no argument, will suffice to restore it to its 
present position. E. F. 


State House before crediting fully its authen- 





LUSINESS NOTES. 
More new #inging-booke from Ditson’s. 
Whitney, Warner & Kr 

ing 

Tremont atreet. ‘J 


vt have ayrand show- 
ete., at 143 
d Paliner, Jacobs 


of lace latnhequins, cartaina 


& Co, and they ex lieplaye 
More nice millinery wi) foun! next week 


Wadleigh's, 225 Washington 
e finest 


It will be hard to beat S. A. Stetson & Co.'s 
rich cut crystal chandelicrs, etc., which are a 
Their the 
Mechanics’ fair, and at 173 Tremont street, is 


thing of beauty always. show at 





BRIEF NOTES. simply unsurpassable. 


: “Oak Hall” comes Ce. se at 
There are 85,000 persons in Boston who pay Se eee oo We frame wil » taking 


announcement of goods, seasonable, complete 

I . 
and tasteful, this week. 
Messrs. 


a poll tax, and of this number probably 70,000 


will be registered voters. The old prestige of 


Simmons & Son remains, and thei 
Senator Conkling speaks for the President mene ee 

when he tells the New York Republican Conven- 

tion delegates that the President has no idea of 


a third term. ? 


establishment is crowded. 

Messrs. Learnard & Hartley, who have an 
elegant one-floor store, 147 to 153 Friend street, 
are offering carpets ata big bargai They 
: ‘ ‘ argain. They mean 

Mr. Hugh Flood has a warm support for the ings 
State Senatorship in the Second Suffolk dis- 


trict, and would be likely, if nominated, to give 


to push off their goods, and buyers can get ex- 
cellent goods at very low prices. 
Messrs. Leland & Co., of the Boston Paper- 


the Democracy a severe contest. 
collar warehouse, have added new agencies to 


evasions and equivocations, in his narrative of 


Now, only upon the basis of 


Tilton is an irresponsible libeller, and Beecher 


purpose of some of his defenders), and a more 


most immaculate there were grievous faults of 


MINOR MATTERS. 

MILTON AND Mr. Hemenway’s Taxes.—The 
full facts in this case, which we have so fully 
discussed, appear to be these: Mr. Hemenway, 
assessed on two millions of property in Boston, 
moves into Milton; the assessors of that town, 
neglectful of their duties under the law, do not 
require of Boston a statement of his property 
for the purpose of assessment; the assessors of 
Boston write to those of Milton, reminding them 
of their duty in this respect; then the assessors 
of Milton make the request; before this corre- 
spondence is consummated—possibly before its 
commencement — Mr. Hemenway appears in 
person before the assessors of Milton, makes a 
statement, and swears to it, that his property 
aggregates six hundred thousand dollars, and 
no more; the assessors of Milton accept this 
statement; and Mr. Hemenway is assessed upon 
that amount. Thus, the assessors of Milton, 
by their neglect, having accepted Mr. Hemen- 
way’s statement, before knowing the full facts, 
and there being no recourse or obligation on 
them to proceed further after a statement is ac- 
cepted—and, in fact, no duty is imposed by the 
law upon anybody to prosecute after a state- 
ment is accepted—it would seem to be for the 
interest of Boston, if it desires to stop this 
flight of wealthy tax-payers from its precincts, 
to accept the disagreeable onus and begin at 
once a suit against Mr. Hemenway for a false 
and fraudulent return of his property for the 
purpose of avoiding taxation. The Boston as- 
sessors certainly believe this to be true; let 
them have the courage and will to prosecute 
this case to a judicial decision, and they may be 
assured the public will thank them, and they 
will put an end to a wrong of which they now 
have frequent occasion to complain. 


AnoTHerR TERRIBLE Mitt Disaster.—The 
Granite Mill at Fall River, one of the largest 
cotton-print works in the country, took fire on 
Saturday morning last, and in a few minutes a 
score of lives were lost and nearly twice that 
number of the hands were more or less injured, 
either by burning or leaping from the windows. 
There was some blundering about the city fire- 
alarm, so that the engines did not arrive so soon 
as they ought, and the extinguishing apparatus 
within the building does not seem to have been 
at all efficient. ‘The wonder is that more lives 
were not lost under the circumstances, for a fire 
in a cotton-mill is most rapid and uncontrolla- 
-| ble. The building and its contents were wholly 
destroyed, but the loss is fully covered by in- 
surances in Eastern companies. This is the 
briefest outline of the story of sadness. The 
victims were mostly girls, many of them very 
young, some being mere children, who were 
either burned or suffocated, or killed in leaping 
to the ground, or, as is only too certain in 
several instances, struck dead with fright. The 
mill seems to have been more than usually well 
provided with means of escape; two fire-lad- 
ders were in position at each end of the building, 
and the staircases in the central tower were large. 
The accounts attribute the great loss of life to 
the terror-stricken helpnessness of the unfortu- 
nate operatives. They refused to use the stair- 
ways while these were yet available. They ran 
back into the room from those who sought to 
guide them to safety. They leaped from the 
balconies when the ladders were directly before 
them. It is evident that there must be system- 
atic instruction and illustration of the mode 
of escape in large working establishments, or 
such disasters will be often repeated. There 
must, also, be ample staircases, at different por- 
tions of the building, so that egress shall not be 
shut off by the flames in similar cases of calam- 
ity. 

SHAMEFUL ProsTITUTION OF THE NEW YORK 
Trisune.—The Worcester Spy properly exposes 
and rebukes the Tribune for its sympathy with 
the rioters of the South. Indeed, from the mo- 
ment when it deserted the Republican ranks in 
1872, to minister to the needs of that piebald po- 
litical conglomerate called ‘‘the Greeley party,’’ 
its course has been downward, and continually 
harmful. Asthe Spy well says, the vilest North- 





The letter-carriers are to have their pay ad- 
The Boston ones are polite and accom- 


What we all seek is the abolition of thritc on 
the part of the black man and the white man, 
whether contrary to statute law or by law; 
whether by the methods of chattel-slavery or 
that of profit made possible only through mon- 
opoly. Consequently, we really desire to en- 
large and consolidate the ranks of the laborers 
by annihilating the ranks of the loafers, both 
rich and poor, and black and white. As to the 
how to do it, I further quote :— 

But what better measure could Congress adopt 
than to loan to a well-organized company of 
responsible citizens a sum of money to be used | 
for this purpose? The deeds of the land could; 
be made to the government, so that there would 
be no risk on its part, and a moderate rate of 
interest could be charged, out of which could be 
paid the expense of purchasing and collecting 
the installments. 

To all ot which L say, Excellent! exceLLent! 
But this is nothing new. It has been all thought 
out and written out years ago. I beg leave to 
refer the reader to a pamphlet written by Wm. 
B. Greene, entitled ‘‘Mutual Banking,” where | 
this plan, as presented above, has been reduced 
toasystem. I clainy that it is scientific. It} 
has been discovered and rediscovered many a 
time. I rejoice that it can find utterance in so 
popular a journal as the Commonwealth. 

BENJAMIN SKINNER. 


yanced. 
modating men, and the recipients of their fa- 
vors will be glad to hear of Gov. Jewell’s good- 
will. 





We hear there is a prospect of the govern- 


land for the postoffice cxtension at something 
like a reasonable price. It does not pay to 
carry the land unoccupied at the sum demanded. 

It has transpired that the government has 
paid $200,000 upon the award of the mixed 
commission for cotton destroyed, where 
all the evidence upon which it was founded 
The attention of 


nearly 


turns out to be fraudulent. 
the English government will be called to the 
fact. 

Frances S. Cook, M. D., for many years Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in the New 
England Female Medical College, died of can- 
cer at her residence in this city last Sunday. 





She was an accomplished woman physician, 
skillful, devoted and lovable, and had a large 
practice. 

They had a woman-suffrage picnic at Old 
Orchard beach on Tuesday. 
Haverhill, presided, and addresses were made 





God and Immortality. 
Epiror ComMONWEALTH :— To my reason, 
understanding and consciousness, there is nuth- 


Boston, H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, Prof. 
Pearce of Putnam, Conn., and an elder of the 
Shaker community. 

Many old friends will read with a melanchol 
interest that there died at Swampscot, 15th inst 


ing clearer or more inevitable than the aver- 
ment that I am something more than a self- 
originated being. Whether created or evolved 
from something preéxisting, whether that some- 
thing be in the form of matter or spirit, it is} Boston. 
utterly impossible for me to conceive myself} the Handel and Hayden society, and also one 
either self-created or self-evolved from that) of the oldest members of the Boston Light In- 


of his age—a well-known musical citizen of 
ile was one of the first members of 








something. So it seems inevitable to my un- | fantry. 
derstanding that I must have had a progenitor. | 
A Power preexisting must have produced me; | exhibition that will ever be held in Faneuil and 
this Power, whether it be unconscious Law, or! Quincy halls. 
conscious Being, must have always existed, | them, 
since it is self-evideut that had there ever been | 


The occasions have 

The board of government will probably 

put up a building that will be commensurate 

atime when it did not exist, it could never have | with the demand for space, in which exhibitions 

There is a Power, then, jean be held biannually, and, moreover, be a 
and eternal, and this) credit to the city in its architecture. 


outgrown 


come into existence. 

which is self-existent 

Power is my originator—imy progenitor. 
This Power I find it impossible to coeaiies 

unintelligent, unconscious Law, 


All of the vast estate which Mr. James Lick 
has given for the public benefit in San Francisco 
will be offered for sale at auction in that city on 
dn commie ol 'the 17th of November. Mr. Lick is hale and 

hearty yet, and may be present at the inaugura- 

tion of the great public enterprises which he 

| has planned, and to which he has given all his 
| wealth. His first considerable gift was $25,000 
| in gold for the Paine-Memorial in this city, now 
being erected on Appleton, near Tremont street. 


of as mere 
since it produces all tie positive qualities and 
attributes which I find in 
my own being; among which are a sense of 
personal existence, intelligence, understanding, 
will, affection, and so on. The progeny here 
reveals something of the progenitor—like be- 
gets like, in kind, not always in degree; the 
stream is prophetic of the fountain. I am ; | 
therefore God is. Thus, in the use of my un- 
derstanding and reason, I arrive at what to me 
is demonstrative proof of the existence of the 


The Post is still nagging Postmaster Burt 
about occupancy of the new postoffice building, 
the cutting off of the old building on the cor- 
one eternal, self-existent, conscious Being, the | "€T ot Water and Devonshire streets, &c. This 
father and mother, too, of all that have ever is too bad, altogether. The Post ought to be 

rhappy in its new building, especially as those 


lived, live now, or ever shall live. 

Now I turn and question what Buckle, as | sterling Democratic aldermen, Messrs. Power 
quoted by “Shadows,” calls that “high-born and Cutter, do not hesitate to say that its pro- 
imagination, that divine prophetic power. which | Pt-etors got for their former edifice over and 
has an insight into such things;” then I listen | above its worth nearly enough to erect their new 


intently to that ‘sacred voice that arises in the office on Milk street. 


heart [quoted by ‘‘Shadows” from Renan] which | 
speaks of altogether another world.” And from | 
all these sources I gather contirmation strong, 
not only of the existence, intelligence, omni- | day) morning at 2 A. M. 
presence and eternity of the Diety, but also of| divided into twelve men each, and each squad 
will be given five miles, beginning at the center 
mon with the race, which fills me with un- In the 
speakable comfort and tranquility, which no/ yard at Portland there will be fifty men. The 
subtility of logical legerdemain in the power of | work will be completed by Monday, and there- 
materialistic science to command can either un- | after the cars of the Grand Trunk road will be 
settle, or for an instant disturb, even though it seen in Boston for the first time. 

should be demonstrated that what is called! Several friends must have expected we were 
spirit manifestations had not so much of a foun-| to attempt a rival exhibition to the Horticultural 
dation in truth as the baseless fabric of a vis-/| Society, from the numerous specimens of fruit 


The work of changing the gauge from broad 


Montreal and Portland, will begin this (Satur- 


my own immortal life which I share in com- 
of each section and working each way. 


ment’s obtaining a portion, at least, of the needed | 


A. J., Hoyt, of| known clothing establishment of 


by Miss Eastman, Mr. M. Almy Aldrich of 


The present is probably the last Mechanic’s’ | 


their former business, and are now unsurpassed 
in supplying every line of collar to the trade 
and the public. An elegant assortment, and 
capital men to deal with. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks rightly appeal to 
} the crowds in town to take a look at their mag- 
nificent stock of all kinds of ladies’ goods, as 
well as many for men, boys, children and _ in- 
fants, aswell. They rightfully claim to be with- 
out a superior in their specialties. 

Macullar, Williams & Parker have several suy- 
gestive advertisements this week—thin woolen 
overcoats, new stock of tall and winter clothing, 
and custom-made garments—which may be noted 
by tasteful gentlemen to alvantage. Their gar- 
ments and dealing are always satisfactory. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. offer great bargains 
in black silks, including Cashmere Milano, Bel- 
lows’ gros-grain, Ponson’s Cachemere, and their 
own celebrated Cachemere Genoa, at prices, too, 





very greatly reduced. In fact, all their goods, 
j including their French dress-goods, are selling 
very low. Ladies will heed the fact. 

Our readers will notice an announcement in 
| our advertising columns to-day, from the well- 
and 
We 
will not forestall the information to be had from 


Robert 
George R. Brine, 201 Washington street. 


obeying the command to read it ¢wice, but as- 
sure them it is of sutHcient value to repay many 
more than two perusals to all who are about 


¥Y | purchasing clothing. In fact, the Messrs. Brine 





*»>}have a very agreeable way of pleasing their 


Mr. James Hooton, itthe seventy-fourth year | customers. 


‘| The Messrs. 
baw, elsewhere, refers to matters of especial in- 
This 


| has received and will at once open an clezant 


announcement ot Chandler & 


terest to the ladies, at this season. firm 


| line of importations of dress goods for street 
and house wear, embracing all the new fabrics. 
| In order that complete suits may be furnished, 
especial arrangements will allow Messrs. Chan- 
ler & Co. to offer matched goods in silk and 
wool and worsted; also trimmings to match. 
The new silks for fall and winter wear are very 
elegant, and their prices are extraordinarily 
low. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. publish this week four 
books that will quite surely command wide at- 


tention—Dr. Clarke’s new volume, ‘Fhe Build- 


ing of a Brain,” which is respectfully referred 
to those who liked and those who disliked his 
“Sex in Education;” Julian Hawthorne's new 
story, ‘‘Idolatry,” which has power and fas- 
cination in a remarkable degree; Mrs. Diaz's 








views on sundry everyday domestic t ypies, ina 
little book, ‘‘The Schoolmaster’s Trunk :” and 
the second volume of Litt/e Classics, entitled 
‘Intellect,’ a beautiful gem of a book inside 
and out. 

We inadvertantly located Messrs. Churchill, 
Gilchrist, Smith & Co., last week, at the corner 
of Washington and West streets. Of course 
everybody knew it was Winter street, for the 
reputation of Turnbull & Co., Churchill & Wai- 
son, and now Churchill, Gilchrist, Smith & Con 
on this favorite corner, is not to be hazarded by 
any mere slip of the pen. Indeed, long after the 
present house shall dissolye, we expect the 


to narrow on the Grand Trunk road, between | memory of the choice goods and excellent bar- 


gains will linger about this favorite corner and 


The squads will be | !nspire our descendents to purchase with even 


greater freedom, and, we trust, with more abun- 
dant nfeans. 

Gentlemen who aspire to be considered well- 
dressed examine with considerable interest the 
displays made each season by the fashionable 
hatters. Jackson &Co., 59 Tremont street, who 
are always among the first in the field, announce 
to-day that their styles tor autumn are ready for 
inspection. In fine dress-hats they offer the 
Amidon & Dunlap New York silk hat, for 
which they are sole agents in this city, and their 





ion. ‘The fundamental properties of our com-! sent us the past week. There were pears from 
mon nature,” in their higher and divinest ases,' &. L. Allen of Dorchester and Lewis Slack of 
are more sure and trustworthy in matters per-| Brookline, grapes from David Loring of West 
taining to the inner world than are the often) Roxbury, and peaches from Samuel Poor of 
disjointed facts of sensuous observation. These | Someryille—in all, several bushels, we should 
often may, and doubtless do, mislead us ; whereas | gay, 
those (like the instinct in animals) in their | graceful reminders of friendship and the season. 
wise and cultured use border on the infallible. May the donors always have such bounteous 





Our keenest appreciation went with these 


| 


stock of soft and stiff felt hats embraces a great 
variety of shapes and colors adapted to all 
wearers, and well worthy the inspection of all 
who wish something neat and genteel. They 
also have a fine assortment of canes, silk um- 
brellas, gloves, ete. 
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God peep behind his curtain. Be glad in the! fathers arrived upon the scene, and we con- 
E.W.T- | and palatable crops with which to gratify them- 


tive acts, nature reveals an unbrokea, creative t 


ion. | We shall welcome every contribution like 


continuity. We accept the method. Of what 
consequence is it, to any interests of ours, in 
what way creativeness undertakes all the phe- 
nomena, ourselves included? We never had a 
voice in these transactions, and it is just as re- 


spectible to have been developed out of all the | 


previous forms of life as to have been suddenly 
set up yesterday, out of nothing. Indeed, it is 
more so; Vastly more ennobling to our thought, 
and provocative of selt-respeet, to discover that 
our superiority has been the spoil of successive 
Tictories, on telds where an ideal power waged 
for us against the odds ot that barbarian horde, 
the carti’s past ages. If you ask for evidences 
of creative skill, be told to find it in the nice 
selection of material out ot all the stock that 
has been om hand at any time, che decisive re- 
jection of all that has been feeble. or has had a 
Haw that made it unequal to the work of devel- 
oping lugher forms of life; find it in the intinite 
patience to which a thousand years were as a 
day, while the work went on, neither retarded 
by a break nor hurried by an intervention, not 
retiring trom one species in order to run and 
Jump in with another. The old theory that 
matter is stark dead, and that a spirit invaded 
it by fits, and that one of these fits originated 
man, is like a play at the theater, divided into 
acts and crammed with incredible surprises, till 
man is shot upthrougha trap-door, like a genius 
or demon, to force the plot to a conclusion. — It 
is a hunulating series of struggles and shifts to 
COAX ive Objects out of a liteless and ineorri- 
kibie taterial, that stops work at every object, 
refuses to go on to the next, aud compels a dis- 


tracted employer to rush personally to the rescue. | 


Even atter very indiferent kinds of men have 
been patched up out of a lot of broken models, 
with rations of the divine breath to each, their 
framer is still torced to keep rushing in, from 
Gime to Gime, with sudden expedients and happy 
houghts, to hold him propped on two legs and 
prevent fim trom settling upon four, and from 
trotting upon these back to brutish matter. How 
muuch snore lunpressive, More venerabie, more 
Cudsonant with the dignity we feel, more fitted 
to excite our best emotions, is the idea of crea- 
tive continuity, the eternal comradeship of lite 
and matter, that yutual interaction by which nice 
adaptations grew to objects, the best of which 
furnished the mighty copartnership with the 


this statement ot the mingled constitution of 
Matter towards the future conception of a De- 

ity who is parallel with all the facts of Matter 

and of Mind, whose fullness is held by all objects | 
like tall cups to our lips, so that we taste the 

simple realities of life. 

How much more reverential is this view of a | 
universe eternally endowed with potency, and 
continuously developed from its potent germs! | 
It is the first intellectual step of a new religious | 
sentiment. The old religions thought that it 
honored God to cover matter with opprobrium, 
to be ashamed of it, as Plotinus was disgusted 
with his body, to attribute all evil to its brutish | 
touch. But there is a better way to honor) 
Spirit than by tying dead matter like a millstone | 
round its neck. 
tingle through the mass, like morning purple 
| through each pellicle of mist. Let the Caliban 
| of old theology be promoted to be a comrade of 

Prospero, who shall abjure his rough and su- | 
; pernatural magic, break his staff, ‘‘bury it cer- 
‘tain fathoms in the earth, and, deeper than did 
jever plummet sound,” drown his book. Cali- | 
' ban shall be no longer the antithesis and hater | 

of Prospero, meditating how to brain him, ‘or! 

with a log batter his skull, or paunch him witha | 

stake, or cut his weazand with a knife.” Itdoes | 
/not redound to the glory of God to have spawned 
! such a savage or adopted it, whatever.may have 
| been its dam. Let us think more nobly of Deity. 

and hold as consecrated and most venerable the 

womb of the mother whence all things proceed. 
| Prof. Tyndall's statement ot matter involves 
jthe most positive idealism. He says: 
whole process of evolution is the manifestation 
of a power absolutely inscrutable to the intel- 
j leet ot man. Considered fundamentally, it is 
} by the operation of an insoluble mystery that 
‘lite is evolved, species differentiated, and mind 

unfolded from their prepotent elements in the 
j immeasurable past. There is, you will observe, | 
no very rank materialism here.” No, indeed; 
supernatural Theism is ranker with its divorce 
between spirit and matter. Bishop Berkeley de- 
j nied that Matter existed at all. Prof. Tyndall | 
| Vivifies eternal Matter as a definite object, and 
;thus he declares for an eternal life. All ‘‘the 
phenomena of physical nature, as well as thos 
of the human mind, have their unsearchabl 
roots in a cosmical life.” And when, perceiy | 


| 


| 


| 
' 


“The | s 


inmost seclusion of what you have and what 
you are, and believe there is no heaven that can 
be induced by utmost entreaty to give you more. 
Free religion would ‘‘set forth equally the 











path of knowledge and the unquenchable claims | tered away from the charms of thevlogy to seek 
g 8 


of the emotional nature.” The method of true 
science does nothing to constrain the human 
heart; on the contrary, it benefits by laying 


paths to concentrate and direct the all-pervading 


pulse to send it flashing by the straightest 
lines upon its human errand, with no necessary 
word to leak out in the deepest sea, no syllable 
of genuine news to evaporate in the rarest air. 
The soul of man is a unit, and when the heart 
teeds to the mind enthusiasm and emotion the 
mind repays the generous subsidy with regu-| 
lated beats in every vein. ‘‘Not in each of} 


Let Eternal Life ran and! these, but in all is human nature whole,” says | invigorating time together. 


Tyndall, when he couples Newton and Shakes- 


| Feare, Boyle and Raphael, Kant and Beethoven, | lisa 


Darwin and Carlyle. ‘*‘They are not opposed 
but supplementary, not mutually exclusive but 
reconcilable.” If religion can formulate and 
satisty these mutual claims she will at last 
justify the perseverance and the waste of cen- 
turies. Let us rejoice together in her noble 
discontent. ‘It is perfectly possible for you} 
and me,” says Tyndall, ‘to purchase intellectual | 
peace at the price of intellectual death. The! 
world is not without refuges of this descrip- 
tion, nor is it wanting in persons who seek their | 
shelter and try to persuade others to do the| 
same. I wouldexhort you to refuse such shelter | 
and to scorn such base repose; to accept, if the | 
choice be forced upon you, commotion before 
agnation, the leap of the torrent before the 
stillness of the swamp.” 

May some electric sympathy from hearts in 
America whom the truth would fain make free 
overcome distance, and find a way to the heart 
of the brave man who has spoken, perhaps, 
better than he knew, and with that thrill of con- 
ote put a girdle round us of the closest fellow- 
ship! 





The Albert Memorial Chapel, at Windsor, 
which the Princes and Princesses of the Royal 
Family of Great Britain intend as a memorial 


of the late Prince Consort, is now, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor details, completed. It 
is described as exceptionally beautiful. 





| cluded, therefore, that mineral-water must have 


ern patrons of the ‘‘white leaguers” are the 


LITERARY NOTES. 


| the members enjoyed the delightful rule of har- 


journals that call themselves ‘independent ;” 
and, among these, none is vilerthan the 7ribune, 
in its articles on the New Orleans insurrection. 
Its chief aim seems to have been to misrepre- 
sent facts, stir up sedition, and operate as an 
unscrupulous supporter of the white leaguers. 
It-begins one article in this way :— 


tempered their debates with its soothing influ- 
ence, and that they must have frequently saun- 


those of the perpetual drinking-fountain, around 
which so many human faces are yearly clustered 
and contorted as they taste for the first time 
those unearthly waters which cannot be said to 
Ripeen. Wenn ey voters vo eee snebeinte. Louisiana again. He has telegraphed to his 
it scems, however, that the delegates to the con- generals and his admirals; he has set the army 
vention, unlike those whom worldliness or ill-| and navy in motion; and the lawful govern- 
health usually sends to Saratoga, drank ‘fof the | ment of Louisiana surrenders. 

water of life freelv,” and had a very seasonable, The *‘lawful government of Louisiana”! The 
The sixty liberal | white league rioters a ‘lawful government”! Not 
churches of Iowa showed their sympathy with | many Democratic papers are capable of going 
Unitarians by sending adelegate; no severe | so far as this; but the 7ribune is ‘‘independ- 
extremists of either wing were present; and | ent,” and ‘‘independent journalism” seems to be 
independent of all fairness, of all scrupulous 
exactness in making statements, and of all right 
feeling when the lawless and murderous beha- 
ior of the white leaguers is under discussion. 





many without insipidity, of animation without 
violence. 

Rev. Dr. Clarke, in his sermon, on Sunday | ¥ 
last, after giving an interesting sketch of the | Eagerness to attack the President accounts, 
conference in its general character, showed how | probably, in part, for the unscrupulous and ran- 
essential is the existence and continuance of|corous character of its articles on affairs in 
Unitarian influence to the encouragement, or | Louisiana; but the same spirit appears when- 
even the admission, of freedom of thought ina|ever it touches questions raised by the red- 
community, and, after illustrating by a most! handed white leaguers. Alas! ‘show are the 
pertinent anecdote the powerful change wrought | mighty fallen '" The Tribune talks of ‘‘the peo- 
in the so-called Orthodox body in those sections | ple” of Louisiana as if there were no ‘‘people” 
of the country where Unitarianism has a foot- | there but the white leaguers; or, at any rate, 
hold, said that Calvinism was probably as rigid | nobody with right to be recognized as people. 
The white leaguers are ‘‘the people.” All the 








as ever in districts where no Unitarian agencies 


SPRINGFIELD, Sept. 21, 1874. 





The Authorship of Shakespeare. 

“Shall this crowning literary product of that 
great epoch, wherein the new ages have their 
beginnings, vividly arrayed in its choicest re- 
finements, flashing everywhere on its surface 
withits costliest wit, crowded everywhere with its 
subtlest scholasticisms, betraying on every page 





Gen. Grant has vanquished the people of| it, broadest, freshest range of experience, ite the Anti-Slavery Standard, with his wife, but | 


most varied culture, its profoundest insight, its 
boldest grasp of comprehension — shall this 

| crowning result of so many preceding ages of 
growth and culture, with its essential and now 
palpable connection with the new scientific 
movement of the time from which it issues, be 
able to conceal from us much longer its history ? 
Shall we be able to accept in explanation of it 
much longer the story of the Stratford poacher ?” 
Epitor ComMMONWEALTH :—This is the ques- 
tion put by Miss Delia Bacon in 1856, and the 
time has arrived when it can be fairly consid- | 
ered, but to do so requires a bold and independ- | 
ent spirit that will not shrink from investigating | 
the truth or probability of a tradition, evén 
though it has received the sanction of ages. The | 
present purpose is not so much to offer anything 
in proof of the new theory as it is to point out 
to those who are disposed to investigate the sub- | 


ject, the method of doing so. In the first place | 
it will not take long to learn all that is known of | 
the man William Shakespeare, but it is import- 
ant that this shall be thoroughly known. Mr. 
Richard Grant White's life of him will furnish 


this. 
If you are one who never saw anything won- 


j 
| 


| selves and the dwellers in the city! : ; 
In the historical department Messrs. Scribner, 


Armstrong & Co. will publish immediately vols. 
2 and 3 of Froude’s “Ireland 


Child, the noted author, has just died at Way- 
He graduated at Harvard College 
in the class of 1817, with Caleb Cushing, George | 
Bancroft, Samuel J. May, and other prominent 
He was formerly well known as editor of | 


2 and vol. 5 of 
Curtius’ ‘‘Greece,” completing both works. 


| land, aged 80. , 


i 


| 
David L. Child, the husband of Lydia Maria 


Dr. Holland’s new poem, ‘The Mistress of the 
| Manse,” will open Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong 
all list in October. Since this is the 
of late years has lived in retirement. Early in| -— sania poem produced by this popular 
| life he was sub-master in the Boston Latia | author quien the publication of “Kathrina,” 
| school, Prof. Benjamin A Gould being his asso- 
Ife was at one time an ardent Democrat, 
converted him. 


men. ons 
& Co.’s 


will be eagerly anticipated by thousands of Dr. 
| ciate. HoJland’s admirers all over the land. 

but the Anti-Slavery reform 
He was a genial and noble man. 


| Prof. Whitney will give to the public shortly 
1a second series of his “Oriental and linguis- 
| ‘Se 


tic studies.” The English Language, the Sci- 
jence of Religion, and the Relations of the 


| East and West, are the general subjects covered 


The Unitarian Conference at Saratoga, what- 
ever eise it may have done, certainly succeeded 
in reaffirming its ‘‘ facing-both-ways ” attitude. | oe 
It chose for its first Vice-President George Wm, by about a dozen different papers, all of which 
Curtis, who has been for several years one of | are marked by profound and accurate 
the Vice-Presidents of the Free Religious As- | *!'P- 
sociation; and for another Vice-President chose | 4” important addition to text-book literature 
Ex-Governor Padelford of Rhode Island, the | il! soon be found in an American edition of 
only Governor east of the Mississippi who | the ‘Manual of Mythology,” by Alex. S. Mur- 
could be induced to sign the call for the evan- | TY, of the department of Greek and Roman 
gelical amendment to the constitution — an | Antiquities in the British Museum. This work, 
amendment which, if passed, would make short which is already well known in the English 
| edition, is reprinted from the Jatest London 
| edition, and contains all the illustrations there 
given. 


scholar- 


work with Unitarian conferences. 

The Journal de Marseilles is an intelligent 
Journal to inform its readers of American affairs! | 
It says that terrible troubles have broken out} It seldom happens that a series strikes the 
among three American preacliers, Beecher, Stil- popular fancy so decidedly as the ‘“‘Bric-a-Brac 


other inhabitants are contemptible nobodies, 
miserable wretches whose rights no white leaguer 
is bound to respect; low, base creatures of the 
‘“‘mudsill” order, who should be classed in the 
scale of being but little above the ‘*generations 
of sour paste.” We can assure the Tribune, 
and all others who talk in the same way, that 
this view of the inhabitants of Louisiana and 
other Southern States is by no means correct. 


ton, and Moulton; that love-letters written by 
Stilton to Madame Beecher Ssowe have been 
that we have anything to say; but if you have | found in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Moulton; 
sometimes silently asked yourself the question, that Stilton has brought an action against Mr. 
when you have been reading or seeing these | ae for the asec ve youngest daugh- 
: .. | ter, Florence, claiming $50,000 damages: that 
works performed, ‘* How ra ide mae: rH | Madame Beecher is the mother of Uncle Tom, 
such wonderful worldly experience and knowl- | the blind pianist, who created, a few years ago, 
edge?” then we say, Get, and carefully study | so great a furore over France! etc., etc., ete 


were to be found. Individual opinion was 
greatly mollified; bat the articles of the West- 
minster Catechism remained unchanged. 

The story of tic brave young pastor who dared 
to preach the new doctrines in the principal Epis- 
copal church of this district soon after our Rev- 
olution, and found that his confession of faith, 
instead of procuring his own expulsion, as he 
had expected, had resulted in rendering King’s 


derful or uncommon in these works, if you have 
arrived at mature years in life, itis not with you 








Series” has done. The idea itself proves to 
have been a happy one; the unique style in 
which the works are produced has drawn atten- 
tion to them, and, what is more important than 
all, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, the editor, knows pre- 
cisely what the public wants in the way of rem- 
iniscences, anecdotes, ete. 
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; recently been erected over the remains of Jared 
Sparks, the historian, at Mount Auburn. The 
inscription is in Latin, contributed by Hon. John 
G. Palfrey and Prof. George M. Lowe. The 
following is a translation: ‘‘To signal ability 

judgment, to an extraordinary and indul- 
gent love of Humanity, he united the integrity 
of the Old School. Distinguished as a Chris- 
tian Pastor, he was a learned and wise inter- 
preter of the Sacred Scripture, and very eminent 
as President of Harvard College. Asan Amer- 
ican Historian, and as the Biographer of Wash- 
ington, he excelled; and by his example and 
encouragement he led and exhorted others to 
the search of Historical Truth.” 

The Concord (N. H.) Monitor says appreci- 
atively of the late David Barker, of Exeter, 
Me.: “The death of David Barker, sometimes 
termed ‘the poet laureate of Maine,’ but more 
familiarly referred to by his friends and admir- 
ers as ‘the bard of Exeter,’ leaves a void in the 
list of meritorious minor American poets. Mr. 
Barker was not a prolific writer of verse; in- 
deed, he never courted the muse except when 
soine event, of local or national interest, fur- 
nished the inspiration, and so he was seldom 
guilty of writing bad verse—at least, during his 
riper years. Some of his poems have attained 

a wide celebrity, and are among those the world 

willnot willingly consign to oblivion. His ‘Empty 

Sleeve,’ ‘Under Dog in the Fight.’ ‘The} Cov- 

ered Bridge,’ and other short poems, whose 

titles do not readily occur to us, are not only 
gems of poesy, but they overflow with patriotic 
sentiment. An ardent anti-slavery man, and 
progressive in his views, some of his finest 
efforts were called forth by the stirring events 
of the war period. It was these poems, indeed, 
which gave hima national reputation. Locally, 
he had been famous from his youth up for his 
aptitude as a versifier of the Byronie school. 

The war taught him a nobler use of his gifts, 

and he sought to atone for youthful indiscretions 

with the pen by throwing all his souland strength 
into patriotic song. Mr. Barker was born at 

Exeter, Me., Sept. 9, 1816, and was consequently 

58 years of age when he died. He was by pro- 

Iiis literary attainments were 


—S a lawyer. 
geefully recognized by the bestowal of the 


honorary degree of A. M. at the last commence- 
ment of Bowdoin College. In 1872 he was a 
member of the Maine Legislature. 
of a large family of brothers, all of whom are 
men of mark, and one, Hon. Lewis Barker, is 
famous as a stump-speaker. Ile was eminently 
kindly and social in his nature, and his death 


He was one 


him best. He has passed through ‘the Covered 


Bridge,’ and is at rest.” 


“a 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. : 
There is no drilling in military tactics by the a 
students ai Dartmouth College this term, the 
novelty having worn off, and no new men being 
desirous of enlisting. ‘The arms and equipments 
furnished by the State are to be returned. Drill- 
ing is not appreciated, either as an exercise ora 
pastime, and the students are unwilling to lose 
time in attending to it. 

The Sawin Academy, at Sherborn, Mass., 
built through the liberality of the late Miss 
Martha Sawin. who lett 840,000 for its erection 
and support, was dedicated on the 10th inst. 
The studies pursued will comprise the branches 
of an advanced English education and the an- 
cient and modern languages. Boys will be also 
fitted for the Institute of Technology and other 
scientific schools. The institution is free to all 
pupils in the town of Sherborn. Mr. E. A. H. 
Allen, formerly of West Newton, is Principal. 
The building cost $20,000, leaving $20,000 as a 
fund to support the school, to which has been 
added $5000 given by Thomas Dowse to sup- 
port the High school, the academy taking the 
place of that institution. 

Two admitted, 8th 
inst., to Yale College, Scientific Department. 
They pagsed the examimation most creditably, 


Chinese students were 


gonad give promise of superior scholarship. There 


are now sixty Chinese students supported by 
their government in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. ‘Thirty came two years ago, and thirty 
arrived a year sinee, and thirty more are ex- 
pected in about a fortnight. , So far their de- 
portiment has been excellent and their progress 
quite remarkable. The students*are placed at 
tirst in cultured families, two in a place, where 
their first aim is the mastery of our language. 
They are all under strict supervision, and spend 
each trom two to four weeks a year at the 
“Headquarters” of the Educational 


Commission, in Hartford, where they are care- 


Chinese 


fully examined as to their habits and progress. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

Mr. William F. Gill will give select readings 
of new’ poems by Bret Harte, John Hay and 
Mrs. John Brougham, with other new dramatic 
readings, assisted by popular musical artists 
and an invisible choir of mixed voices, on to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening. Mr. Gill’s previous 
effort in this direction was very acceptable. 

BEETHOVEN HALL. 

It will be seon this new hall is to be dedicated 
on Monday evening, October 5, with a brilliant 
Miss Cushman reads a poem, and 


programme. 
The details are 


there Is to be a grand cuncert. 
given in another column 

IN GENERAL. 

Stuart the 

was tendered a complimentary dinner at the 


Robson, well-known comedian, 
Parker house Monday evening, on the oecasion 
Boston, Mr. John 
It was an 


of his in by 


Stetson, of the Boston Athenwum. 


reappearance 


elegant affair. 
The art of dancing has probably never hada 
Me. ie 


Allen, whose success, during the past two sea- 


more accomplished exponent than Mrs, ¢ 


sons, has tavorably presented her system to a 
Mrs. Allen 


will, this season, open a school on a_ larger 


jarge circle of parents and pupils. 


acale at Fraternity rooms, tor classes in dancing, 


The old house in Vienna, where Marie Veigel, 


the wife of*Garrick, was born, is to be demol- | 


ished. She was a trained ballet-dancer, who 
appeared on the Drury Lane boards in 1744, 
under Garrick’s management. They lived very 


happily together. She survived her distin- 
guished husband twenty-four years, and was 


buried beside him in Westminster Abbey. 
ealisthenics The 
elasses will be on Wednesday and Saturday af- 
There 


and deportment. juvenile 
ternoons, and will open October 10th. 
will be other classes tor foung jadies and gen- 
tlemen on Mondays and Thursdays, and tor 
adults on Saturday evenings. Mrs. Allen also 
forms and directs private classes, and will be at 


the hull on and after Monday, Oct. Sth, for the | Ds! ; 
| standing out go distinctly against the dark wall, | 


purposing of receiving names, and forming 
school or private classes for adults or children. 

It isa curious fact that Paris, with all its tove 
of music and amusements, and its crowds of for- 
eigners, cannot support an opera—at least the 
state is always called upon to furnish subsidies 
in aid of the Ltalian and French operas, the Op- 
era Comique, and the Lyrique when it plays. 
But even with subsidies, which have been cut 
down since the fall ct the Empire, the business 
is not always a paying one. Thus in 1869 the 
receipts of the [talians reached 1,200,000 franes, 


but the expenditure exceeded them by over 
£17,000, The singers cost 700,000 franes, the 
dancers 337,000 franes, the orchestra 137,000 


franes, and the other persons employed in the 


house 168,000 franes. 





Avorr, on the throne of God, and not below 
in the foot-prints of a trampling multitude, are 
the sacred rules of right, which no majorities 
ean displace or overturn,— Charles Sumner. 


chere! 


SKILL, ART AND BEAUTY, 
THE MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION. 


“JANE GREEN” ON THE ART EXPOSITION. 

To reach the ‘‘Art Gallery” one must run the 
gauntlet of the other departments. You want 
to linger around the varied attractions, but, rec- 
ollecting the old story in ‘‘Arabian Nights” of 
the heroes who for disobeying the command to 
turn or look neither to the right hand nor the 
left were transformed into stones, you press 
onward. Once inside the door, you instinctively 
turn and look up, when you discover that a head 
of Apollo Belvidere appropriately there keeps 
watch and ward over the palace of beauty. On 
the wall at the right as you enter are contribu- 
tions from the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology and the State Normal Art-School, original 
designs for prints, scarfs, wall-papers, and leaves 
and flowers for ornamentation for columns; a 
copy from sculpture; mechanical and archi- 
tectural designs; jars and flowers in outline and 
in colors; drawings of sun-spots, protuberan- 
ces, and hydrogenated flames; aspects of the 
planets, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and the Moon— 
mostof which are worthy of attention. There 
are also two beautiful sepia drawings of floating 
tigures, the drapery very fine; three fine pen- 
and-ink sketches, a Madonna, a thorn-crowned 
head of Christ, and the other a sort of facade 
with many compartments, consisting of bits of 
landscapes with cottages, water-views with ships, 
among which a perfect view of Camden harbor 
and the neighboring mountains. ‘The whole was 
surrounded by heads, probably portraits. This, 
which we regarded a remarkable piece of pen- 
work, was executed by H. 8. Packard. Another 
beautiful thing was a large crayon head of a 
dog. That the boy who executed this should 
fail to write his name with sufficient boldness to 


at the Art-Club exhibition, and by some was re- | 
garded as the gem of the exhibition. 

Now I come to Edgar Parker's ‘Portrait of | 
J. G. Whittier,” serious, dignified and gentle, 
as always when his countenance is at rest. It 
is so life-like that I half imagine he recognizes 
me and is about to speak. From this I look for 
the other portrait of Mr. Parker’s, that of a 
bevutiful boy. The little fellow stands there, 
cap in hand, as though waiting orders, and at- 
tracts much attention. Not far from this is a 
fine picture by J. Harvey Young, the ‘‘Portrait 
of William Martin.” I know not if it is a good 
likeness, but it is a striking, a most life-like and 
determined face. The panel door for a back- 
ground is as fine as a wall of stone, and in the 
hand the red silk bandanna with the white spots 
almost made me ‘laugh aloud in meeting.” 
There is another picture in this neighborhood 
of the gallery that is not bad, and which is sug- 
gestive of merriment. I allude to ‘Monks 
Stealing Wine,” by H. Hohbach. Both the two 
old creatures are as deeply involved in the mis- 
chief as possible. Then the barrel with its iron 
hoops is so genuine an article, and the clay pipe 
grasped in his hand with the red, probably cot- 
ton, handkerchief appears as though it might 
be expected to do duty after the owner has sat- 
isfied himself through the straw. But the monk 
behind looking so anxiously over the shoulder 
of his fellow! Though no friend of wine-bib- 
bing, one cannot help confessing to a certain 
sympathy with him, considering the long time 
he must wait for the coveted indulgence! 

Let us look at these dogs. I rather like the 
creatures when not fresh from mud and rain. 
These two are asleep; how doggish they look! 
The picture is named *‘Dogs at Rest,” painted 
by A. B. Copeland, after J. Fyt. Approaching, 
I see that they are chained at the foot of an old 
elm or willow tree-trunk, and the rabbits they 





be casily read seemed strange. However, a 
gentleman decided that it was Walker. Near- 
by hangs an exquisite piece of silver carving, 
the Catholic cathedral on Washginton street, | 
judged; also some tine gold carving, consisting 
of tiny heads and the Lord’s prayer. In the re- 
cesses around this room are chromos and por- 
celains, and in the center bronzes and marble 
of varied beauty. What a temptatioa to linger 
But I have caught a glance of the stair- 
case that leads to the picture gallery above, and 
must goon. But, no! I must indulge myself 
and circle with childish delight around these 
Sevres vases. (I want to call them vawzes, 
just as Mr. Perkins pronounces the word.) I 
judge they are two or three feet high above the 
pedestal on which they stand. Ten thousand 
dollars was the price paid abroad by Mr. Skill- 
ings of Winchester; and well he might! A 
pleasing incident was related me by a gentleman 
as we looked at them. He said that the last 
summer he visited the place of manufacture 
near Paris, and that it was told him by French- 
men that the Prussians when they invaded Paris 
went all through the pace, and not so much as 
a single saucer was broken by them. What a 
comment on their respect, nay, worship, for 
beauty! Before ascending the staircase to the 
room above, [ note that on the top of the four 


columus, which near the door support the ceil- 
ing, are tablets of stone consisting of heads 
representing ‘‘Europe,” 


**Asia,” “Africa” and 
America.” The first is that of a man, grim, 
earded and moustached, with a serrated-tower- 


crown on his head; the second is that of a wo- 


tin with a crescent over the forehead, in 
ie center of the wreath, and a queer sort, 
of heavy necklace about the neck; the third is 
negro featured; and the fourth is an American 
Indian with a head-gear, crown of feathers, and 
a necklace that looks like wisps of hair. At the 
foot of the staircase leading to the room above 
are bronze statues intended for garden orna- 
ments, representing “Summer” and “Autumn.” 
And now we are really in the picture-gallery ; 
for the corridor also is tapestried with pictures. 
Of course, I don’t mean fo insinuate that I shall 
select the best in the collection to note and de- 
scribe; but rather at this firs. visit will 1 men- 
tion those that first thrust themselves upon me— 
that is, as far as I can do so, considering the 
fact that frequently two or three ata time have 
thus claimed attention. ‘The first I note are a 
pretty little marine by A. M. Kindler; **Monu- 
ment Rock,” of the Sierras, by J. Wolcott; and 
‘Moonlight in Florida,” by Helen S. Farley. 
In the last the sheen on the water is a genuine 
touch of nature. Just above these is a larger 
picture, “The Infant Jesus and St. John,” after 
Murillo. ‘The former is feeding the latter from 
a little saucer, which probably was designed as 
a spiritual symbol. ‘They are pretty children, 
though scarce divine. I noted in the picture 
the self-same lamb as in that Murillo on the 
staircase of the Atheneum. There are pretty 
landscapes all around; I would like to examine 
them, but am arrested by an interior, ‘*Maternal 
Affection,” by Van Meyder. {1 confess to an ad- 
miration, or fancy, perhaps, for inferiors, for 
genre pictures, and for striking portraits.) The 
shadows in this picture seem to me finely pro- 
duced. The front face of the mother is in deep 
shadow, so arranged against the background 
that the features are strongly marked, while the 
side face is in brilliant light. She sits with one 
beautiful hand listlessly drooping over the table, 
in the other seem to be appliances for perhaps 
some sort of light work, while she is thought- 
fully looking down upon the little, plump, pink, 
almost naked, sleeping thing in the pretty straw 
cradie. Near this hangs “Off for the Cape,” 
by Norton—a schooner gracefully moving over 
the light waves. On the staircase, also, is a 
beautiful portrait of Madame LeBrun, ‘The 
Artist at Work,” some one named it near me. 
Every accessory of the picture is artistic—the 
figure, the features, the hair, the dress, the 
foamy lace and bright sash. The right hand, 
holding the pencil while being raised to add 
another touch to the dim picture before her, 
seems to have been arrested, and the lips are 
partially opened as though to speak. I have 
been informed that she was a beautiful woman 
and a fine artist; also that she painted several 
pictures of herself. There is another portrait | 
of her in this collection, copied by Miss Homer. | 
It is older than this one, toned down in vivacity 
and brillianey, but artistic still in character, a 
subdued copy of the other. Over this LeBran 
hangs a ‘Cunard Steamer in a Storm,” by an 
unknown artist. I could almost wish to be on 
board to take the sea and feel the salt spray as it 
‘reaks over the side of the vessel; that is, if it 
would not make me stck. The blue sky is 
breaking through, but the clouds look gusty. 
Here is a large picture called “Autumn,” by P. 
H. Holmes. Everybody looks at it, and so will I. 
It is tine—eattle in the foreground, and autumn 
foliage on either hand. Beyond this a bright 
meadow, and still beyond, over a viece of woods, 
the section of a Jake. Then, near mountains, 
and those in dim distance. It is a view in 
Pittstoa, Me,, looking towards the east. The 
picture over this is Beard’s spirited ‘*Deer on 
the Prairie,” always admired. 

“Virginia,” by Massolini, represents a young | 
girl sitting on a crag over a pool, in which she 
dips her bare, beautiful foot, and which slightly 
The light on her shoulder seems | 


reflects it. ns | 
actual sunlight. There are two more pictures in 
the gallery by this artist, also genve pictures— 
‘Linda of Chamouny,” the figures a young girl 
j and apparent lover seated in earnest conversa- 
tion, and ‘Approaching Storm,” the figures a 
ing way to escape the storm. 
tures of interest, but are hung too high for criti- 





| Sunset near Carrara,” by Geo. L. Brown, ar- 


| rests me—a great crag, a sort of natural mon- 


| 


| and the line-wall of rock along the stream. As 


| I pass along, a **Portrait,” by E. L. Custer, also | 


jarrests me. It is that cf an elderly lady with 
| pretty gray hair, soft eves and smiling mouth. 





over a wall, by Miss A. E. Hardy. Accessory 


itot 


' 

! morning-glories on the other. 

| [ discover the portrait of Rev. Cyrus Hamlin of 
Robert College, Constantinople, by J. P. Hardy. 

How well [recollect the first time I saw that 





young man whose striking features ] had seen 


in the corner ot the vestry of a church in Ban- 
gor, where he then taught a Sabbath class. 
Near this is a portrait of « ‘‘Venetian Gentle- 
man,” by Tintoretti. Can it be an original? 
If not it is probably copied line for line. 
|a good face, but the cap suggests horns, like 
Michael Angelo’s Moses. 


Gift,” by Blashfield. 
laly in the luxurious apartment is holding upa 
rather disagreeable toy before a little girl, who 
looks rather in wonder than pleasure upon it. 
See is too sensible a child to enjoy so hateful a 
toy. 
world, laughs, almost grins, not upon the child's 
enjoyment, but upon the toy, 
expression is the spoiling of the picture. 
‘this picture I turn with pleasure to the sweet 
sleeping kitten she holds. 
E. T. Billings. 

Across the room I chance to catch 4 glance 





jot the picture, ‘Boy with Bread,” by Merle, ! distance, are striking features. 
He is! gulls also impart another kind of life to the 
He 


| which draws me immediately thither. 
' evidently a poor though not a ragged boy. 


cal examination, | 


ument, behind which the sun in wondrous splen- ; 


And just beneath this is a ‘Branch of Roses” | 


Turning round | 


doy, painted by Hinckley, ‘* Terrier and Rab- 


oh, shame! he has another struggling in his 
mouth! 
not all in fault. 
are no less beautiful because the dogs are un- 


civilized. Here is still another dog-picture, a 
family of dogs, old and young ones—active lit- 
tle curs. This was painted by F. Rondel. 


‘First Lesson,” it is named. 
these little creatures, cunning as they look, are 
hunting some smaller creature. 

two dogs quite unlike the others. 
first describe the room, for the picture is an in- | tion. 
terior, painted by Ilenry Bacon—‘‘A Rainy Day 
in Barbizon.” 


also, is slung overhead; and the artist is seated 
at the table with his sketching-box, brush in 
hand, seemingly making an attempt to paint 
something. 


deep cloth, on which are fruits and wine. 
eral persons in addition to the artist, among 
them two women, are seated at the table. 
boy has just entered the room in muddy wooden 
shoes, and is holding his hat edgewise, that the 


around, from one a pool having run down on 
the inlaid floor. 


orously outside! 
strument, a sort of organ, at which a man is 
seated, playing and singing uproarously. 
in eestasies. 
two women, almost over their heads, is boister- 

ously playing an accompaniment on a French | 
horn. The two women have thrown themselves, 

the one backward, the other forward, with their 

hands upon their ears. 
horn heeds them not. 

cept the artist and boy, seem attentive enough. 
But the dogs! 
or, rather, musical. 
under the table, disturbing the cloth, to see 
what is going on. 
the door, and is scrawny enough, poor fellow! | money. 


he heeds it not; he is looking wistfully, reach- 
ing out his long nose, toward the organist. 
tracted by music, and why not dogs? 
picture is also that fine “Staircase” with dogs, 
of 
quented the Atheneum. 
of these dogs hangs a large picture, rich in col- 
oring, J. D’Andrea’s ‘*Daniel before Nebuchad- 


oxen on the hills seen beyond the massive pil- 
lars of his palace. 


pleasing and life-like. 


expressive face. 


have killed are just beyond them. I don’t like 
these dogs as well as when I first glanced at 
them. But the tree-trunk and boulder in the 
picture are fine. Here are two other dogs, 
hounds, keeping watch over a fine yellow fox. 
But he is dead! This picture is by T. H. 
Hinckley—‘‘End of the Chase.” Still another 
bit.” A pretty rabbit lies dead near-by, and, 
**Let dogs delight”’—no! the dogs are 
The boulders in this picture 


And truly, even 


Now here are 


It seems to be an artists’ resort, 
for the walls are covered with sketches; a gun, 


] 
It is along table, covered with a 
Sev- 


A 


water may drip off. Umbrellas lie and stand 
Surely, it must be raining vig- 


And inside is a musical in- i 


He is | + 
Another man, directly behind the 


But the man with the 
The other persons, ex- 


THE 


by Walter Lansil, ‘“‘Sunset Calm,” a bright, 


| warm coast, or harbor view, and ‘‘Making Har- 


bor,” which is breezy and spirited. Here, also, 
shines out on the wall Norton’s grand ‘‘Mid- 
night on the Grand Banks” that won so much 
admiration at the Art-Club exhibition. ‘“Sun- 
day in Devonshire,” by Bellows, is « soft, beau- 
tiful scene. How picturesque the old thatched 
roofs and the stone-wall; und the blue smoke 
issuing from the chimneys is suggestive of the 
“cup of tea after church service.” We see the 
spire of the church rising beyond the foliage, 
from which the people are now coming in Sun- 
day attire. The pool of water at the left, softly 
reflecting foliage and clouds, with its bit of 
rocky shore, really looks homelike and Ameri- 
can. Here is a picture of an apple-orchard in 
bloom, “Spring,” by David Johnson. Here are 
hens and chickens on the grass in the fore- 
ground, and that cot near must be the abode of 
the washerwoman, for she has a long line of 
clothes for so small a dwelling. Another cot- 
tage yonder peeps out from the trees, and over 
all in that one little space distance is finely ex- 
pressed. The place looks cool and quiet and 
thrifty enough for a Boston suburb. Here is a 
pretty autumn scene, ‘‘Morning” by A. T. 

Bricher. And this is a California view, ‘‘Bridal- 
veil Fall, Yosemite Valley,” by W. Keith. A 

mountain of rock and a gauzy waterfall. The 
pool, or stream at the bottom, reflects the figures 
and the yellow-green foliage characteristic of 
California. Here is a fine winter scene by 
Henry Bacon, ‘‘In the Village of Ecouen; Ger- 
man Invasion.” The architecture is foreign in 

its aspects, snow is on the roofs, and a few birds 
are on the leafless limbs. But it seems so cold! 

The two pretty children huddle together and 

look after the soldier in terror as they hasten 

away. But he is too intent on his own path, or, 

too much pinched with cold, to mind them. So 


often with more than half our terrors, a wide 


berth they leave us. Certainly, that is a beau- 


tiful flower-piece by J. Robie, and to one weary 
with looking the dish of raspberries is sug- 
gestive. ‘ 


In examining the catalogue of the upper art- 


gallery, I find that the two hundred and twenty- 
two oils and the eighty-nine water colors, three 


hundred and eleven all counted, are represented 
by more than two hundred artists, twenty-eight 
of whom are women. 
thirty-six pictures are represented in oils, and 
sixteen with thirty-two pictures in water-colors. 
Of the two hundred artists, fifty certainly are | ticular attention to the very finest assortment 
foreign, perhaps more. i 


Sixteen women with 


JANE GREEN. 


MONTPENSIER AND OTHER ‘‘ATHEN.EUM’ 
PAINTINGS. 
There are some minor pictures in this collection 


But let me | now on exhibition which are worthy commenda- 


Lehmann’s ‘Ocean Nymphs” and ‘‘Sy- 


rens enticing Ulysses,” painted in 1843, though 
rather ‘‘broad” for American taste, are models 
of figuring and color. 
Desert,” by Christopher Allori, about 1600, 


The “St. John in the 


oaned by Mr. Abraham O. Bigelow, has already 


been warmly described in these columns by 


“Jane Green.” ‘*The Holy Family,” by Anni- 
bale Caracci, about 1600, loaned by George 
Walker of Springfield, is brilliant and attrac- 
tive. We cannot now dwell upon the others. 
We advise a visit to this collection, first, to 
see alike ancient and modern art, and note the 
contrast; and next, that it may lead to a visit 
to the gallery at the Mechanics’ Exhibition, 
where may be still further contrasted the bril- 
iancy and buoyancy of American work with 
he best European examples. 





Sunday Services. 


THE ICONOCLASTIC LECTURER, LAURA CUPPY 


SMITH, Will lecture in Parker-Fraternity rooms, cor- 
ner of Appleton and Berke ey streets, on Sunday Af- 
ternoon and Evening at 3 and 71-2 o’clock. After- 
hoon, “Spiritualism and its Advocates.” 
“The World’s Christs.” 


Evening, 





Oh! they are intellectual dogs, 
One has rushed out from 
Washington street, give lots of comfort for a little 
(5) 


The other is chained near 


A scrap of meat, a bone, lies on the floor, but 
i 
Cats are sometimes at- 


Phat is a dog for you! 
Near this 


DePratere, familiar to all who have fre- |, 
In the neighborhood 


nezzar.” The face of Daniel is youthful and 
beautiful; and the king, though crowned and in 


rounded by his courtiers, and over whom the 
golden lions seem to be keeping guard, crouches 
before the youthful prophet as though feeling 


BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


THuosE LOUNGES to be found at STEVENS’S, OL 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ngton street. All deposits made on or before OC- 


TOBER 1 will draw interest trom jthat date for all 


ull calendar months they remain in bank. 


Be CoONVINCED.—You may have read a notice of 
he GOLDEN SHEAF BOUROBN before, apd you may 


again, for it ought to be well known, it is so good. 


JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
Is and 20 Milk street. 





PLYMOUTH RocK stands on no firmer foundation 


his royal robes, seated on a leopard-skin, sur- | than the popularity of our FoRMOSAS Brand of KEY 
West CIGARS—very choice, very cheap, very cele- 
brated. 


JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 





himself soon to be turned out to graze like 


I find three heads, by Joseph Ames, that I like 
very much. One isthe “Portrait” of a boy, very 
Another is ‘Rachel,” 


not an ideal of the Rachel whom Jacob loved, 
but of Rachel the Jewish actress. The face is 


- DEATHS. 


HILAND LOCKWOOD, 


Born in Springtield, Vermont, July 3d, 1821; died in 
Boston, at his residence, 41 Hancock street, Sept. 3d, 
1874. 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise !” 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” 





very beautiful, the pose of the head good, as 
she looks at you over the left shoulder, and the 
dove-colored drapery soft and rich. The other 
‘‘Head” is that of a lady, a strong, determined, 
The arrangement of the hair 
down the neck is beautiful. The red cloak angl | ¢ 
tawny fur loosely thrown on, as though fora 
moment, a sort of undress, is very picturesque. 
‘*Romola,” by Miss Adams, is lovely. ‘The 
beautitul yellow hair suggests a Titian, The 


The face expresses well the character otf George 
Eliot’s he-oine. The archway beside which 
she stands is fine, also the foliage and architec- 
ture seen beyond against the cool blue sky. 
Near this picture is the ‘‘Portrait” of a bright, 
intelligent-looking little girl. The drapery is 
gossamer-like and graceful; her position, also, 
sitting ona sort of cushion, is easy and unaf- 
fected. ‘* Washing-day in Perugia, Italy,” by 
Inness, is an interesting scene—tbe clouds and 
blue-green foliage of the trees look so cool, be- 
neath which the women in bright-colored gar- 
ments, and with their burdens on their heads, 
are wending their way in procession over the 
bridge and down the rocky stream that issues 
from beneath the archway of the bridge. Here, 
in the cold, running waters, the soiled garments 
are being renoyated in good earnest. Near this | 
are two justly-admired landscapes of Geo. L. 
Brown, ‘*fhe Appian Way” and ‘Arch of Nero.” 





| 


resting there. 
distance at the left, and a tree-crowned hill, 
subdued in coloring, somewhat nearer, beyond | 


also impart life, and that tall, narrow portion of 
architecture, suggesting more than is seen, is | 
magnificent. The latter, ‘* Arch of Nero,” is | 
surpassingly rich in the foreground, A stream | 
(can it be the Tiber, so small?) rushes down | 





| | : *S &) shining somewhere beyond this glorious old 
} woman and child hurrying over the rough wind- | 
They seem pic- | 


i 
| 
{ 
| 


} 


he beautiful roses a tuft of grass has planted |; me. | 
itself on one side of the wall and @ spray of seem to feel the motion and hear the roar of the | 
| 
} 
! 


picture, and recognized it as the portrait of the | 


It is. 


But the lady, evidently a woman of the | Ireland,” 
That everlasting | fares ill in the surf at its base. 
From! flying spray contrasts with the dark waters and 


little girl so lovingly looking down upon the | : : ‘ 2 
This picture is by | Tock, if not so magnificent, is more beautiful 


here from beneath the arches. 


green, moss-covered ruin, the arch; for it illu- 
mines the meadow-lands beyond, through which 
runs the river, the distant rocky ridge, and the 
mountain-peaks beyond in the dim distance. 
The clouds overhead are soft and warm as in 
the companion-piece. The ‘‘New Hampshire 
Farm-House,” by the same artist, also attracts 
attention worthily. It is characteristic, even to 


i ines e clouds, > moving waters : 
| dor illumines the clouds, ‘the : owe? | the woman, outside for the sake of coolness, as | 
} she plies the old-fashioned churn-dasd. 


An} 
elegant mammoth vase of lovely roses and other 
flowers enlivens and adorns the wall near these 
landscapes. It is by Orren C. Richards. 

Here is a sea piece, by DeHaas, that charms | 
It is Long Island Beach and Sound.” I 


near-breaking surf. How lovely the pinkish 

tints of the waters! How delicate that distant 

breaker! and how the tiny sails on the horizon | 
assist in the expression of distance! The little | 
sail here at the right shares the tints of these 
near breakers, and that thick mist at the left is 
a genuine feature of the sea. Here are also | 
two fine marines by Petersen. “The Col- | 
lision” is grand, and very fine is the effect of} 
the distant vessel, or steamer, seen in the dis- | 
tance through the mist. In the other, ‘Ort 
Cape Hatteras,” how the illuminated sails of the 

| ship contrast with the darkness of thoze of the 
| brig in the trough of the sea! This ‘*Marine 


| 
| 
| 


I tind a gorgeous interior called “Birthday | View” of Von Beest’s is spirited and breezy, in 
A fashionably dressed | clouds and waters, in sails and position of the | 


vessels. It is also bright and beautiful in col- 
oring. Let us turn to the opposite side of the | 
gallery to these two beautiful marines, ‘After | 
the Storm,” by Gifford, and ‘North Coast of | 
‘by H. B. Brown. Inthe former, what | 
/a massive, magnificent rock! But that vessel | 
How the brigit | 





scowling cloud at the right! In tne latter pic- | 
ture, the Irish coast, the terraced, tower-like ; 


and picturesque than that of Gifford. The | 
| rocks beyond adjoining the beach, the massive | 
| ridge beyond, and the dark, almost black, misty | 
The small white | 


scene. But the glories of the forms and color- | 


PrsLis opimon cannot do for virtue what it) js beautiful, and the painting is so soft!) What ing of surf and breakers who can describe! | 


does tor vice. 
above opinion. 


Iris the essence of virtue to look | 


a loaf of bread he carries! 


bs ; ; : Some one sug- ‘*Capri” is another combination of marine and | 
Vice is consistent with, and | gested that it looked like a stone. I think it landscape by H. B. Brown, a different compo- | 


street, Cambridge. 


Boston. 
will be the special feature of his practice. 


eral oftice hours from 10 to 12 A.M. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MISS PEABODY IS OPEN TO APPLI- 


CATION fora class in History, and its moral signi- 


Follen 
seple6 


cance, either in Cambridge or Boston. 19 
ott 


A LADY, HAVING HAD SEVERAL 





years’ experience, desires a position in a liuwyer’s 


dark drapery, relieved by the one ornament, an | five. She is 4 superior copyist, and ean furnish the 

; Ne sou ep 

amber-colored rosary, is elegant and graceful. | Vest of references, Address box 75, Cambridge P. O. 
aug tr 





DR. CARL BOTH HAS RETURNED TO 
The racical treatment of Lung Diseases 
303 Shaw- 
nut Avenue (one door north ot Union Park). Gen- 
2m* septs 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.--This is the only Sayings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 


3m july25 





WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


SHOES ?—Sewed shves have the seam that unites the 
| sole and upper sunk into achannel cut in the sole. 


Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole 


In the former the softness of the atmosphere is | and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
delightful, and the moss-grown rocks and ruins | Channel, which never turns up, is cut from the sur- 
look as though one might enjoy clambering and | face, leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot 
There is St. Peter’s in the dim | be cut in thin, poor leather it indicates a good article. 





REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION.— 


that sculptured monument in the foreground. | The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to 


The team of oxen and driver in the foreground | send Delegates to a State Convertion, to be held at presented to our Customers, 


MECHANICS’ HALL, WORCESTER, WEDNES- 
DAY, OCT. 7th, 1874, at 11 1-2 o'clock, A. M., for the 
purpose of nominating candidates for the various 
State offices to be filled at the November election. 
Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to one 


The sun is | delegate. and also one additional delegate for every 
two hundred votes, aud for every fraction as large as 


one hundred, cast for Gen. Grant in such town or 
ward in 1872. 

Admission to the hall will be by ticket. and each 
delegate must be provided with a credential, bearing 
ONLY his own name. 

By order of Republican State Committee. 

GEORGE B. LORING, Chairman, 
GEO, 8S. MERRILL, Secretary. 
Boston, Sept. 15th, Is74. 3t septly 





FALL OPENING 


—OF— 


(HOWE MILLINERY, 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
Sept. 30th and Oet. Ist. 


GRAND DISPLAY! 
R. H. WADLEIGH, 


2-5 Washington Street, 


It 


septe6 BOSTON. 





For Fall Wear. 
THIN 


WOOLEN OVERGOATS, 


very oftened strengthened by, edtire subservi-| must represent the black-bread, so-called, of sition than this other, clearer and colder in| AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 


ency to it. 


| Germany. 


This picture is so beautiful that I coloring. 


Tuere are a good many piens people who are { seek out another picture, “Children,” by the tinel Rock, St. Lawrence River,” and ‘Grand | 


as oaretul of their religion as of their best service | 


it should get chipped or flawed W working-day 


wear.— Douglas Jerrold. 


same aystist. 


| 


| boy. 


The two children are really pleas- Menan,” represent the sea in its beautiful as- ; 
of china, only using it on hcly occasions for fear | ing, but do not compare in interest with the pects of repose and shadow and mist, mist the 
5 I here also discover the picture, ‘‘Italian characteristic of the latter piece, and shadow 
Girl and Child,” by Bonnat, that drew all eyes | that of the first. Here are two little marines 


Two marines by L. D. Eldred, ‘‘Sen- | 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


| 202 WASHINGTON ST, 


septs It 


probably the best goods at these prices ever seen in 


to hich we call the attention of Ladies who desire 


| FRENCH 


SPECIAL N 
During the Great Exhibition of the 


MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


Cushman 
& Brooks 


Will display at their Mammoth Store, 


NOS. 33, 35, 37 AND 39 


—ON— 


TEMPLE PLACE, 
A MAGNIFICENT NEW STOCK, 


In all the very Latest Styles. 


Fall and Winter Undergarments—Scotch, Eng- 
lish, French and American Goods. 


Gloves and Hosiery for Ladies, Gentlemen, 
Misses, Boys, Children and Infants, from the very 
best Manufacturers, 


AT RETAIL 


ft Special and Extraordi- 
nary Bargains! 


Rich and elegant lines EMBROIDERIES, WHITE 
GOODS and LINENS, LAGE GOODS, Collars, Cuffs, 
SLEEVES and RUCHINGS for the NECK; Real 
Crochet Tidies, Housekeeping Goods. Quilts, Dam- 
asks, Napkins, TOWELS, TOILET COVERS, DOY- 
LIES, TURKEY RED DAMASKS, Tray Cloths, 
Fringed Damask Towels, in ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
at extraordinary LOW PRICES. 


Autumn and Winter Styles Real 
French Millinery Goods. 


French Felt Hats; do. Hat and Bonnet Frames; Eng- 
lish Straw and Chip Hats; Felt Hats for Young La- 
dies; Felt Hats for Misses and Children; Velvet and 
Cloth Hats for BOYS and YOUTH. We invite par- 
‘all 
and Winter Hats ever seen at retail in Boston, and 
the prices are remarkably LOW. So with OUR RICH 
New Paris Flowers, Feathers, Jet Goods, long 
PLUMES, POMPONS, WILLOW PLUMES, BIRDS, 
Fancy Feathers and Pompons. 


12,000 Pairs Ladies’ 


TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES 


Only 50c. per Pair, 








All the very Choicest Colors and Black 


5000 DOZ. LADIES’ HEMST'CHD HDKFS 


12c., 17ec., Bec. and 33c. each. 


Boston. 
Over 28,000 yards Elegant Quality 


NEEDLEWORK EDGINGS, 


At Itc. and ‘1 shilling per yard, 


real bargains. 

We wish to call attention ALSO to over 500 pieces 
Rich GROS GRAIN and GROS FAILLE RIBBONS, 
at 25¢. per yard, worth 50c.; and 


Cases of New Styles 


FELT UNDERSKIRTS 


At $1 each. 

2000 dozen extra quality Linen Cambric HANDKER- 
CHIEFS in the WEB 12 L-2c. each; 

and some Splendid Bargains in the 


CORSET AND LADIES’ FURNISHING 
GOODS DEPARTMENTS. 


Cushman & Brooks’ 


Grand Central Dry and Faney Goods 
Establishment, 


33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


septs It 


Shepard, — 
Norwell 
& Co. 


Offer the Greatest Bargains 


—{N— 


BLACK SILKS 


EVER NAMED IN BOSTON. 


—INCLU DING— 


100 PIECES CASHMERE MILANO, 


Equat in color and finish to 
Bonnet’s Sith, at $1.90, 2.00, 
2.25, 2.50 and 2.75. 


—ALSO— 


150 PIECES 


Bellows’ 
Gros Grain, 


the best value we have erer 


at $1.25, 1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 


—ALSO— 


15 PIECES PONSON’S CELE- 
BRATED AND RICH 


Cachemire, 


at $3.00 Recently sold at 
4.25. 


—AND— 
OUR OWN CELEBRATED 
CACHEMIRE GENOA 


BLACK 
SILKS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


We earnestly invite Ladies of Boston and 
| wicinity to examine these Elegant Black 
Silks, the equal of which in point of value 
and cheapness in price has not been seen in 
this city. 

WE ALSO OFFER 


A Large and Splendid Assortment 


—OF— 


NEW AND FASHIONABLE 


DRESS GOODS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 
WINTER STREET. 


seeps lt 








OTICE.| 


Prices to insure large sales. 


cannot pass an hour more pleasantly than by visiting 
our store, where they will be sure of polite attention, 


NEXT WEEK, GIVING 
AND THE REDUCED PRICES THIS YEAR. 


ROBERT & GEO. R. 


201---WASHINGTON ST,---2 
FALL AND WIN 


Dress Goods 


to which they ask special examination. 


TEMBER 26 


, 1874. 











Read This Twioe. 


GREAT EXHIBITIO 


—OF— 


Fall and Winter 





we are now prepared to show the FINEST and 
BEST-ASSORTED STOCK of READY-MADE 
CLOTHING ever offered to the Retail Trade in 
this city. 


WE WEAN IT! 
We Sell Boston Clothing ! 
We Sell New York Clothing ! 
We Sell Philadelphia Clothing ! 


In our stock can be found Garments from every 
first-class Clothing manufacturer in Boston, New 
York, Phils delphia, and other cities. 


The Productions of all the 


Best Makers 


For Sale Under One Roof! 
Thus giving customers a greater variety to select 


from than can possibly be found in any retail branch 
of a wholesale store. You can buy 


DEVLIN'S CLOTHING, 
BROKAW BROS’ CLOTHING, 


masses WHITFORD & CO.'S CLOTH- 


and dozens of celebrate makers from other cities, 
besides the productions of the Boston market, where 
we are recognize| as one of the LARGEST BUY- 
ERS OF 
THE PUBLIC will readily see that with so many 
houses competing for our trade, we MUST BUY 
GOODS AT VERY LOW PRICES, which is always 
the result of competition; besides giving us the ad- 
vantage of a much greater variety than those houses 
that sell only goods of their own make. 


FINE GOODS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In addition to the above inducements, we offer our 


goods at the VERY SMALLEST LIVING PROFIT 
OVER ACTUAL COST, being bound in this way to 
keep up our sales, notwithstanding the hard times. 


Close Buyers will Note the Above! 


All we ask is an examination of our Styles and 


Strangers Visiting the City 


whether they buy or not, 


Store Open on Saturday Evenings 


until 10 o'clock. 


ag- LOOK OUT FOR. OUR ADVERTISEMENT 
LAST YEAR’S PRICES 


BRINE, 


The Great Clothiers, 


01 


sept2z6 
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All the New Fabrics. 


CHANDLEN & C0. 


Have now open their importation of 
Choice Dress Goods for house and street 
Costumes, embracing all the New Fab- 
rics. They would call special attention 
to the New Fabrics in Wool and Wors- 


ted, which are to be used in connection 


with Silks for Street Costumes. Oheney 


Bros, have manufactured exclusively for 
them Special Oolorings in American 
Silks for Skirts and Trimmings, to. 


harmonize with all the above Fabrics, | py 
| Music principally secular, and is of the most inter- 
| esting character. 


| THE LEADER ! 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET. 


sept26 lt 


a ERE 
‘AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READERS. 
| In 3 books. Price 35 cts., 50 cts. and 50 cts. 
Perfectly adapted to graded classes, in Primary 
and Grammar Schools. By L.O. EMERSON and W. 
S. TILDEN. Already in successful use in the schools. 


‘BOSTON 
‘PAPER COLLAR | 
WAREHOUSE. 


Having taken the sole agency of the AMERICAN 
MOLDED COLLAR CO., for “GRAY’S NORWICH 
MOLDED COLLARS,” we shall keep on hand a full 
line of all styles of the above Collars, viz.:— 


COLLEGIAN, HAMBURG, BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, NEWPORT, 
MALVERN, ZAR, 
EUREKA, 
ETC. 


Every collar is made of the best stock and moulded 
to fitthe neck. THE AMERICAN MOLDED CO. for 
the past ten years have taken the lead over all other 
manufacturers in the country, having maintained 
their former reputation in making the best goods. 
They have in the past five years made and sold over 
one hundred million collars. The public are sick and 
disgusted with poor. cheap collars. 


Emerson Leland & Co. 


17 Boylston Street, 


“Sole Agents for New England States.” 
tf 
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BEST 


for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
Sold by CHOATE, Druggist, Revere House 


LACE CURTAINS 


LACE LAWUBREQULYS. 


A large assortme it of these elegant g ods, in the 





they can be found in Boston. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 








SMOKING 2eeszecetome tbs 
[all Druggists. Say 





143 TREMONT STREET. 
sepwsé : 


LOTHING! 


We take great pleasure i. notifying the public that 


| others. 


and cheapest. CHOATE’S ODONTO, 


best variety of patterns and at the lowest prices that 


FALL, 1874. 


JACKSON & C0, 


HATTERS, 


59 Tremont St., 


Are now ready with their Fall Styles, 
comprising all the latest colors and 
We 
are also the Sole Agents in this city 
for the sale of the famous AMIDON 
and DUNLAP NEW YORK SILK 
HATS. The particular attention of 


Young Men is also called to our stock 


modes of New York and Paris. 


of natty styles, designed expressly for 
them. Also, Canes, Silk, Alpaca, and 
Scotch Gingham Umbrellas, Gloves, Etc. 


JACKSON & CO, 


oo 


septeg 
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St 


‘Tremont 


CARPET 
Bargains! 


—AND— 


WINDOW SHADES. 


We are offering our entire 
Stock, Jobbing and Retail, 
at prices that will insure 
sales. 


LEARNARD 


& HARTLEY, 


MAMMOTH CARPET STORE, 
147, 149, 151 & 153 
Friend Stree, 


and 54, 56, 58 & 6G6O 


Canal Strect. 
septe6 lt 
Custom Department. 
We wish to notify our frien:ts and customers that we 
are offering in our Custom Department for the Fall 
and Winter season the largest stock and most com- 
plete assortment of tine foreign cloths ever shown in 
this country to retail buyers. As one branch of our 
business is the importing and jobbing of all the ma- 
terials used in the manutacture of the finest grades 
of clothing, and as we keep employed a large force of 
the most experienced and skillful hands, we possess 
peculiar facilities for the execution of orders left in 
our Custom Clothing Department, in the best possible 

manner, and at reasonable prices. 

We invite special attention this season to the very 
large and beautiful assortment of OVERCOATINGS 
which we exhibit, including the most desirable pat- 
terns of Fancy and Plain Elysian Beavers, Fur Bea- 
vers, Chinchillas, Plain Moscow Beavers, ete., most 
of which have been made to our special order by some 
of the best manufacturers in Europe. 

Asa result of decided changes in styles since last 
winter, We expect an unusual amount of business 
in this department, immediately after the first cool 
weather, and we therefore ask our customers to leave 
their orders with us at their earliest convenience. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


202 WASHINGTON STREET. 
septe6 


, 
PERKINS'S ANTHEM BOOK ! 
Price $1.50. $13.50 Per Doz. 
A new and excellent collection, by W. O. PERKINS. 
Will be warmly welcomed by Choirs, as the anthems 
are not diffleult, and are just what is needed tor 
“Opening” and “Voluntary” pieces. 





THE SONG MONARCH ! 


Price 75 cents. Per Dozen, $7.50. 


The best book of the Season for Singing Schools. 
H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Price $1.38. $12.50 Per Doz. 


The New Church Musie Book, by H. R. PALMER, 
assisted by L.O. EMERSON, gentlemen whose pree 
vious books have been more successful than any 
Please examine. 


Sold by alldealers. Either book sent postpaid for 
| retail price. 


| OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


~~ NOTICE. 


Our new stock of Fall and Winter Clothing is now 
| ready for exhibition and sale in our retail clothing 
| department. 
| We wish it to be understood that all clothing sold 
| by us is of our own manufacture—from four to five 
| hundred of the most skillful hands being employed in 
the workshops in the upper part of the new buildipg 
which we occupy, on Washington and Hawley streets. 
So much care has been exercised in the selection of 
| materials and in all the processes of manufacture, 
| that we feel fully warranted in stating that the quality 
of the clothing produced by us this season, for this 
department, caunot be excelled in thisconntry. 
| Prices have been fixed at reasonable rates, and we 
| invite all who may be interested to call and examine. 


'MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


| 
202 Washington Street. 
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"RICH CUT CRYSTAL 


GAS CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS, 


AND HALL FIXTURES. 


tf 





It 


We invite attention of buyers to our unrivalled 
stock of the above Goods. Being Manufacturers’ 
Agents, we are enabled to offer them at lowest prices. 

Great care taken in putting up and adjusting Fix- 
tures by skillful workmen. 


S. A. Stetson & Co., 


173 TREMONT STREET. 


septz6 tf 


WHITENS | 2222 Goes 





The Teeth and hardens 
theGums. CHOATE’S 
ODONTO. 











2to3 P.M., and 4to6 





|____ ENTERTAINMENTS. 








Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREKTS. 
I Sunday Evening, Sept. 37, at 8 o'clock, & 
_ et. ee — 


Q@SELECT READINGS 


—BY— 


F. GILL, 


Assisted by Mr. C. N. ALLEN, violinist; Mr. A. B. 
Ww ARKEN, pianist, and an INVISIBLE CHOIR OF 
MIXED VOICES. 


Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the door. 





TWELFTH 


MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION 


—AND— 
ART EXPOSITION 
In Faneuil and Quincy Halls, 


NOW OPEN! 


From 8 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


* 
Admission 50 cents. No 


tickets. 


season,’ nor half-price 


Entrance at the West end of Faneuil Hall, on 
Faneuil Hall square. septlg 
BEETHOVEN HALL, 
No. 413 Washington Street, Boston. 
The proprietors of this new and beautiful hall re- 
vv announce to the public that it will be dedi- 
cater 
On Monday Evening, Oct. 5, 1874. 
With an AN OPENING ADDRESS written expressly 


for the occasion by a gentleman of this city, which 
will be delivered by 


MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 


To be followed by a 
GRAND CONCERT 
by the following well-known artists, 
Madame CAMILLA URSO, 
Madame SOPHIA DOWLAND, 
Madame MADELINE SCHILLER, 

The TEMPLE QUARTETTE, and 
The BEETHOVEN QUINTETIE CLUB, 
Mr. HOWARD M. Dow Accompanist. 
ue reserved seats—for sale at the 
GRAND CONCERTS 
will be given WEDNESDAY EVENING, Oct.7; FRI- 
DAY evening, Oct. 8, and SATURDAY afternoon ¢ 
Oct. 10, with the above artists and 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS and 

Mr. F. BUSCOVITZ, 

Full particulars in future papers. 
septe6 tr 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


MONTPENSIER PICTURES. 


BOSTON ATHENZU™M 
NOW OPEN 
From 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
OF THE RE- 





Kaulbach’s Cartoon of the “ERA 
ORMATION,” ete., ete. 


Prices of admission—Single Tickets, 50 cents; Pack- 
ages of five, 22. tf sept26 


—“ PARKER-FRATERNITY HALL,” 
orner of Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 


‘} 


c 





_ Mrs. C. N. ALLEN will resume her lessons in Pane 
ing, Calisthenics and Deportment on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 10th, at 2 P.M. 

Juvenile classes on Wednesday and Saturday from 
P.M. x 

Class for Young Ladies and Gentlemen on Monday 
and Thursday, from 4 to6 P.M., commencing Octo- 
ber lth. 

Adult Evening Class on Saturday at 8 P.M., com- 
mencing October Lith. 

Mrs. Allen will attend at the Hall each day during 
the week, commencing October 5th, for the purpose 
of receiving pupils’ names, and forming private 
classes for adults or children, 

Circular. at the principal music stores, also at 671 
Shawmut Avenue. ot septz6 





THE GERMANIA BAND, 


Grand or Small Orchestra, or Military Band, will 


continue to furnish music for Concerts, Weddings 
Balls, Parties, Fairs, Picnics, Parades, Serenades, 
and all other occasions where tine music is required. 
New uniforms this season, and the most elegant ever 
seen in Boston. 
W. C. NICHOLS, Agent, 

3:3 Court Street. 


FROM THE 


BOSTON DAILY GLOBE, 


SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


Speaking of the Mechanics’ Fair, nowfbeing held a 
Quiney and Faneuil Halls, it says :— 

In Section X., the proprietors of “Oak Hall,” G. W. 
Simmons & Son, have in operation machines capable 
of cutting nearly a thousand garments daily—a sim- 
ple attachment for doing the work of many hands in 
making button-holes; sewing machines run by new 
application of steam power; and all the r quisite ma- 
ehinery of a first-class clothing manufactory. The 
cloth-cutting machine, a most ingeniously-constructed 
piece of mechanism, works by steam, cutting from 
ten to twenty thicknesses of woolen goods at a time, 
smoothly and evenly, the knife guided by the opera- 
tor, gliding swittly through the cloth. Two hundred 
yards can be traversed in a minute, and the whole 
apparatus is as remarkable for its simplicity as for 
its completeness. Then comes the machine for cut- 
ting trimmings. 

cambric or other material are cut (the patterns bein 
used asin shoe work), packed by sizes and foun 
r 
‘ 
f 





From thirty to ninety thicknesses of 


ready for use when wanted. The button-hole ma- 
‘hine, a very ingerious device, is asmall compact af- 
air, occupying space not more than six inches square. 
It does its work in a neat and uniform manner, and 
can be attached to any sewing machine for a trifling 
sum. All the cumberseme and expensive button- 
hole machines now in use are superseded by this 
little affair, which originated in “Oak Hall,” as did 
the two machines before mentioned. It is in opera- 
tion on the “Remington” machine (which is now com- 
manding great attention),and is applicable to all. 
This machinery is in almost constant use, and at- 
tracts great crowds, who are loud in their praise of 
“Oak Halls” enterprise. Be sure you do not fail to 
see that portion of Section X. which contains the 
“machinery used in manufacturing clothing at “Oak 
Hall.” It you do, you will miss a very interesting 
portion of the exhibition, 

When you visit Boston examine the com- 
plete stock of GENLTEMEN’S and CHIL- 


DREN'S CLOTHING at 


“OAK HALL,” 
32 TO 38 NORTH STREET. 
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it 
NEW BOOKS. 
THE BUILDING OF A BRAIN. 


By E. H. CLARKE, M.D., author of “Sex in Educa- 
tion.” $1.25. 

A book of great importance on the education of 

girls, supplementing the argument of ‘Sex in Educa- 

tion,” and likely to cause no less discussion than that 

famous book. 


IDOLATRY: A ROMANCE. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. $2.00, 
A story of marked originality and power, brilliant iu 
fancy, and rich in elements to fascinate novel-readers, 


THE SCHOOLMASTER'S TRUNK. 


Containing papers on Home Life in Tweenit. By 
Mrs. A. .M Draz, author of the “William Henry” 
books, “Loney Maria,” ete. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
1,00. 

A book of excellent sense on domestic and social 
topics that interest every family. All overworked 
mothers will read it with intelligent appreciation, and 
“men folks” will find many hints in it for their ad 
vantage. 


LITTLE CLASSICS, VOL. II., INTELLECT. 


Containing admirable Stories and Sketches by Haw- 
thorne, DeQuincey, Bulwer, Dickens, Poe, Mrs. 
Spofford, and Mrs. R. H. Davis. Tastefully bound. 
#1.00. 

This [**Exile”} is the first of what bids fair to bea 
delighttul little series.— New Haven Palladium. 
*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & C0,, 


sept BOSTON. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. “2 
11TY F BOSTON. 
WIDENING OF SHAWMUT AVENTE. 


lt 





O 


IN THE BOARD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
Sept. 15, 1874. 
Whereas, in the opinion of the Board, the safety 
and convenience of the inhabitants require that 
SHAWMUT AVENUE should be widened between Stir- 
ling and Williams streets, as shown on a plan at this 
office, itis therefore hereby Ordered, That due notice 
be given to Lucinda M. Avery, George P. Freach, 
Alden Avery, heirs of Thomas Marshall, William 
Bleakley. Charles H. Hayden, and all other persons 
interested, that this Board intend to widen the street 
before mentioned, b, taking a portion of their land 
and laying out the same as a public street; and also 
that due notice be given to all persons and parties 
owning or having any rights in estates that will be 
benefited by the said proposed widening of said 
street, that this Board intend to assess a portion of 
the expense thereof upon the estates so benefited ac- 
cording to law, and that TUESDAY, the twenty-ninth 
day of September, at eleven o’clock A.M., is assigned 
as the time for hearing any objections which may be 
made to said taking and widening or to said assess- 
ment. 
Passed: 
GEORGE F. LORING., Clerk pro tem. 
A true copy. Attest: 
GEORGE F. LORING, Clerk pro os” 
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SAN FORD’S 
JAMAICA 


CHIPMAN 
CINCER 


& CO., 
| Diarrhea, @id Dysentery, and is a delicious summer 


Cor. Court & Hanover Sts., | beverage. It is prepared from the true Jamaica Gin- 
ger, combined with choice aromatics and Genuine 
French Brandy, and ix the largest, cheapest and best. 


$100 will be paid for a bottle of any other Ginger, 


it found to equal itin fine flavor ard purity. 
Samples free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
176 Tremont street, Boston. 
For sale by all druggists and dealers. st 
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i ll much behind the Coloniza 
ee a ced for they might men- 
am, Wilberforce, 
O'Connell, | Every possible trick 


they l 
tion Society in this respect, 
JOHNSON. tion the names of Brough 
ee Clarkson, Buxton, Cropper, Allen, — ts 
In spite of the popular indifference to the sub- | and many more of equal distinction in England. 

ject of slavery, and the virulent prejudice against 
the negro, the circumstances of the time gts 
in some respects favorable to the growth of the 
cause which the New England Anti-Slavery — 
ciety represented. In the first place, the peri 

war one of great intellectual activity. The press 
within a few years had greatly augmented its 
influence, and was generally recognized as one 
of the chief instrumentalities for the promotion 
of every goodcause. The habit of reading news- 
papers was fast becoming universal. Lyceums 
and debating societies were numerous. The 
wisdom and necessity of free discussion on all 
subjects were genergUy recognized, and there 
was athong the people a vague expectation of 
great changes about to take place through this 
and other means. It was also a period of great 
religious activity. Revivals prevailed in every 
part of the country ; Sunday-schools were being 
rapidly extended; great efforts were made by 
the churches to increase the number of minis- 
ters; missionary societies, both home and for- 
eign, Bible societies, tract societies, education 
societies, abounded; and the expectation was 
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Carpet Rooms, and are now opening 


CHOICE LINES OF 


Carpetings 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
At the Very Lowest Prices! 


We can readily meet 
named by competitors. 
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Have received their models Tn Parian,of the busts 
designed for them, by Leadbeater, of staffordshire , of 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


and are receiving subscriptions for them. 

ize. 225.00 BUST, library size, $6.00. 
These busts of Sumner in citizen's dress are pro- 
nounced excellent and correct: by his most familiar 
. and are executed by the best Parian potters 
in Staffordshire. 
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SCALES, 


indulged by enthusiasts in the different religious 

denominations that the world was speedily to be 

converted to Christ. The anti-Masonic excite- 

ment pervaded the land. The temperance move- 

ment was strong, and had trained multitudes to 

think and act for themselves on questions of 
reform. The people of New England, more- 

over, had great respect for organized move- 

ments in behalf of religion and morals; and 

when the anti-slavery cause, which had before 

been as ‘the voice of one crying in the wilder- 

ness,” was seen to be represented by a Soctety, 

multitudes who had been indifferent began to 
see that the subject was one that demanded 
serious consideration, and that could no longer 
be pushed aside. The spirit of inquiry was. 
abroad in the land, and there was an increasing 
desire to hear what the ‘‘fanatics™ had to say. 
Multitudes of young men, whom the revivals 
had brought into the church, were ready, in the 
freshness of their consecration to Christ, to in- 
quire whether there was not something for them 
to do to deliver the two millions of American 
slaves from bondage. How, they asked them- 
selves, would the world be converted to Christ 
unless slavery were abolished? 

It was in such circumstances as these that the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society was born. 
As I have said, its officers and members were 
fur the most part poor in purse and limited in 
influence; but-they set about their work with an 
energy anda courage that made them invincible. 
If they had known how hard was to be their 
task, what buffetings were to be endured, what 
reproaches would be heaped upon their heads, 
would they have enlisted in the cause? We 
know not; but we do know that nothing which 
they saw availed to turn them from their pur- 
pose, and that they found new courage as the 
conflict, from time to time, made new demands 
upon them. 

The records of the society are not before me, 
but I am able, from the pages of the Liberator 
and from my own recollection, to show the be- 
ginning and progress of its work. The consti- 
tution provided for, monthly meetings of the 
society, which were held in small halls in differ- 
ent parts of the city+-generally either in Frank- 
lin Hall, in Franklin street, or in the Cowper 
Committee Room, No. 11 Cornhill. At these 
meetings there was sometimes a formal lecture 
by some friend of the cause, but generally they 
were deyoted to business or extemporaneous 
discussion. The audiences were usually small, 
but the discussions were of absorbing interest 
to those who attended. Some of those who 
afterwards did the cause good service took their 
first lessons in public speaking in these meet- 
ings. 

One of the first acts of the board of manag- 
ers was the appointment of our Quaker Presi- 
dent, Arnold Buffum, as a lecturing agent. He 
was familiar with the subject in all its bearings, 
and was a ready and very impressive speaker. 
He had but recently returned from England, 
where he had attended many anti-slavery meet- 
ings, and made acquaintance with Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, O'Connell, Brougham, Lushington, 
Cropper, Macaulay (father of the poet and his- 


a birthright member of the society, and bore a 
name honored in its annals, was subjected to a 
petty and shameful persecution, and finally ex- 
communicated from the body. Of course the 
real cause of his disownment was disguised un- 
der a false pretense of some sort, since the open 
declaration that a member was expelled for being 
an abolitionist would not look well upon the 
ord. 

yo after the society was formed an effort 
was made to induce some grocer in Boston to 
keep a supply of the products, in his line, of 
free labor. Mr. Garrison and several others 
felt an interest in this subject and hoped that, 
eventually, a dry-goods store on the same prin- 
ciple might also be established in Boston. The 
doctrine that in buying the product of slaves 
labor we made ourselves responsible for the op- 
pression of the slaves, though urged upon plaus- 
ible grounds, and accepted by some very sincere 
and conscientious persons, especially among the 
Quakers, was not accepted by abolitionists gen- 
erally, and Mr. Garrison, after urging it for 
some years, became convinced at length that it 
was a fallacy. I remember that William J. 
Snelling, who wrote the preamble of our con- 
stitution, was one of those who attacked import- 
ance to the question of free goods, but was not 
conscientious on the subject of liquor-selling, 
nor, for that matter, on the subject of liquor- 
drinking. He found a grocer who was willing 
to procure and keep free groceries, if the aho- 
litionists wonld consent to patronize him; but 
when it was ascertained that this grocer was a 
liquor-seller his proposition, though very earn- 
estly supported by Mr. Snelling, was declined 
by an almost unanimous vote. And that was the 
first and last attempt, so far as I know, to estab- 
lish a free-labor store in Boston. The measure 
was more successful in Philadelphia, where a 
very large proportion of the abolitionists were 
Quakers; and in New York also, where the dis- 
ciples of Fox were quite numerous. But even 
in these places it was not generally adopted by 
the friends of the Anti-slavery cause. 

The society, at a very early day, appointed a 
committee of five persons to receive applications 
from the parents or guardians of colored lads 
wishing to learn trades in the city or vicinity, 
and to aid them in finding places. The society 
also pledged itself to aid in finding employment 
for colored persons of good character. How 
much was accomplished in this direction Iam 
unable to say; but no doubt something was done 
by the committee, though the obstacles they en- 
countered must have been very great. I wel 
remember the astonishment that was expressed 
when Garrison and Knapp took a colored ap- 
prentice. That a negro could become a suc- 
cessful printer was thought te be an absurd idea. 
The black man was thought to be fit only for 
the coarsest occupations! There were multi- 
tudes who argued that Garrison’s attempt to 
teach a “‘nigger” the art of printing was a proof 
either of fanaticism or lunacy.—Chris. Union. 





The Stock Gambling of New York. 


the stock dealers to dupe the public, and they 
know there is no need of disguising it. 


As a general thing, all who try their hand at 
stocks know that the business is full of fraud ; 
but they pride themselves on their own superior 
acuteness, and expect to succeed where others 
fail; after a while they learn a lesson which 
takes down this self-conceit. ‘The way that 
speculators generally adopt is to purchase ‘‘on 
a margin,” as it is termed—that is, by paying 
down one-tenth or one-fifth, as the case may 
be, and getting a loan for the remainder. Let 
us suppose that a speculator has a capital of one 
thousand dollars. By paying this down he can 
control five times or perhaps ten times the 
amount in stock. The broker makes a com- 
mission on the sale of the stock, and also gets 
a commission for negotiating the loan. The 
entire stock is deposited as security for the 
loan, and may be cailed for on five days’ natice 
(such is the custom), an‘ if it be not repaid the 
security may be sold, 

To show the risks encountered I will refer to 
a friend who has been operating for fifteen 
years. He made money, and if he could have 
stopped would now be in easy circumstances, 
but this was impossible. In August, 1873, he 
saw clearly, as he thought, that New York 
Central, which was at 103, would soon advance 
to 130. He had $180,000, which afforded a 
margin sufficient to hold a million of stock. 
He went into this scheme and took the risk of 
being called on to pay that sum as above 
stated. On top of this operation came the 
panic. Central stock fell ten per cent. in two 
days, and the bank which had lent him the mil- 
lion notified him that as the security was dimin- 
ished the loan must be repaid or the stock 
would be sold. Had the latter advanced, he 
could have sold easily and paid up, leaving 
him a profit, but he had not calculated on such 
a bad turn of affairs. The result was that he 
was sold out, and lost every dollar, and he is 
now earning one hundred dollars a month (paid 
him more from kindness than from service) in 
the employ of a friend. This is the margin 
which Wall street operators commonly travel, 
and hence one necd not be surprised that they 
fall into the gulf of ruin.—N. Y. cor. Concord 
(N. I.) Monitor. 

MISCELLANY. 

Nosite Use or Common Events. -— Make 
common events serve a holy purpose. Of old 
times Michael Angelo took his copies from the 
persons in the streets, and wrought them out 
on the walls of the Vatican, changing a beggar 
into a giant, and an ordinary woman who bore 
a basket of flowers on her arms into an angel; 
and the beggar and flower-girl stand there now 
in their lustrous beauty, speaking to eyes that 
wander from every side of the great world. 
The rock slumbered in the mountain, and he 
reached his hands out and took it, and gathered 
stones trom the field about him, and built them 
into that awful pile which, covering acres on 
the ground, reaches up its mighty dome toward 
heaven, constraining the mob of the city to bow 





Wyman, was educated as a medical man, but 
scarcely ever practiced, leaving that branch of the 
profession to his brother. Jeffries Wyman, who 
I suppose was named for old Dr. Jeffries of Ros- 
ton, his father’s friend, graduated at Harvard in 
1833, and, half a dozen years later, studied in 
Paris. He went to Richmond as a professor in 
1843, and spent four years there ; but for twenty- 
seven years has been identified with Harvard. 
He lectured every year in the college and occa- 
sionally in Boston; he was also for many years 
President of the Boston Natural History So- 
ciety, for whose publications he has written 
much; but he was not widely known to the 
public as a writer. Among mén of science his 
name has long stood high, both in this country 
and in Europe, and he corresponded with the 
best professors in Europe, among them with 
Owen, who had the habit of using his commu- 
nications without giving his American junior 
the due credit. Dr. Wyman was the first treas- 
urer of the American Scientific Association in 
1848, but has not been conspicuous in that body 
of late years, for some reason or other. He 
was a member of the Saturday club, and in 
1858 went with Emerson, Agassiz, Lowell, Judge 
Hoar, the artist Stillman, and other members of 
that club, on that journey to the Adirondacks 
which Emerson has celebrated in verse, and 
Stillman on canvas. It was of this company of 
“ten scholars” that Emerson wrote in his last 
volume of poems :— 
Wise and polite, and if I drew 
Their several portraits you would own 
Chaucer had no such worthy crew, 
Nor Boccace in Decameron. 

Although the poet avoided their descriptions, 
he has yet paid special tribute to Wyman and 


in this passage :— 
Two doctors in the camp 

Dissected the slain deer, weighed the trout’s 

brain, 
Captured the lizard, salamander, shrew, 
Crab, mice, snail, dragon-fly, minnow and moth; 
Insatiate skill in water or in air 
Waved the scoop-net, and nothing came amiss; 
While one leaden pot of alcohol 
Gave an impartial tomb to all the kinds. 
We flee away from cities, but we bring 


fiers, 


perts. 
— Boston cor. Springfield Republican. 


000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
least, passed over here yesterday. 


very closely. 


tripping into a Broadway bookstore. 


young salesman. 
a Year’?” 
Poor Max Adeler! 


Agassiz, who are the “two doctors” spoken of 


The best of cities with us, these learned classi- 


Men knowing what they seek, armed eyes of ex- 


Fun.—The statistical editor of the Zimes, 
Grand Island, Neb., says: 90,000,000,000,000,- 
grasshoppers, at 
There might 
have been a few more or less, as we did not count 


“T should like ‘ Courtship and Marriage,’ and 
‘The Best of Husbands,’” said a pretty girl, 
“T think 
I can fill that bill, Miss,” replied the dapper 
“Have you ‘Ten Thousand 


Space stretched between us, yet you still were 


near, 
And friendship had no shadows of regret. 
The ocean drear divided us, but naught 
Obscured the interchange of word and thought; 
The unbroken line of sympathy still throbbed, 
And unto both its constant message brought. 
And so I felt you were not far away— 
The mere material distance seemed to lay 
Brief barrier to our meeting, and I dreamed 
That some day we should meet; ay, any day— 
That we again should clasp each other’s hand, 
Speak as of old, and face-to-face should stand; 
Renew the past, and plot and plan again, 
As in years past we plotted and we planned. 
That hope is vanished now—a sudden change 
Hath borne you from me far beyond the range 
Of that familiar life that here we knew 
Into a region dim and far and strange. 
A vaster sea divides us now—a stretch 
Across whose space we vainly strive to reach, 
Whose deeps man passes never to return, 
From whose far shores there comes no human 
speech. 
In one swift moment you have passed and gone 
Out on the blind way all must tread alone, 
U ncompanied, unfriended, none knows where, 
Gone out into the vague and vast unknown. 
Gone where no mortal sense can track your 
flight— 
Gone where faith casts a weak and wavering 

light, 
Where trembling hope and fear bewildered stray, 
Lost in the pathless silent shades of night. 
Vanished forever from this world away, 
From all the accidents of night and day, 
The season’s chance and change, the voice of 


I 


man, 
And all life’s passion, joy, hope, pain and play. 
Gone in an instant like a breath of wind, 
Leaving the dead, dumb instrument behind 
Through which the spirit, with such wondrous 


art, 
Thrilled its fine harmonies of sense and mind. 
Gone? What is gone, and whither has it fled? 
What means this dreadtul utterance —he is 
dead ? 
What is this strange mysterious tie called life, 
That bindeth soul to sense by such slight thread ? 
Love's grasp is strong, and yet it could not hold 
The somewhat that it loved; and thought is bold, 
Yet strove in vain to follow where it fled, 
And sank to earth, the secret all untold. 
Where and what are you now? What do you 
know, 
See, feel? Is all that was so dark below 
Cleared up at last? Does memory still remain ? 
And do you long for us who loved you so? 
In this new life does human feeling last? 
Or has oblivion blotted out the past. 
All the glad joys of this warm life of sense, 
And all the lights and shadows o’er it cast ? 
Or are you nothing now ?— gone like a tone 
That dies to silence—or a light that shone 
One gleaming moment, swift to disappear, 
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the English Potteries and the great factories of Dres- 
den, Vienna, Bohemia, etc. 


English, French, German, Japanese 


selected especially for our own trade; also, common 
grades of 


English Earthenware & Glassware, 


any of which will be sold in large or small lots to 
suit the buyer. 


to order with Letters or Monograms, in any design 
required, : 


JONES, MCDUFFEE & STRATTON, 


AMES PLOW COMPARY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 


CARPET ROOMS, 


septly 3t The most Durable.’ 


The most Convenient. 
In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 


Use CHOATE’S ODONTO. 
A good se_ofteeth is a personal 


attraction, Warehouses: 


2 MILK STREET. BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


dence, 
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ODONTO eweetens the breath, 
litrdens the gums, whitens the 


téeth. 


THE FASHIONABLE HATS! 


“TYROLESE” 


—AND— 


CHOATE’S | 
~  “ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’'s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Best in the World. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 

CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 


—OR— 


‘ “LADIES’ FAVORITE,” 


o FRENCH FELT—all shades. 


R. H. Wadleigh’s, 


285 WASHINGTON STBEET, Boston. 


~ ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


—IN— 


Only to be found at 
ae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATAL IGUF. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
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PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The saree 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 


style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. aug] 
At Wholesale or Retail by 

BOYCE BROTTIERS, 


583 Washington corner 





CHINA, 
CLASS 


PARLOR FURNITURE. | 


PARLOR SUITS Pla 


| Place. 
Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Broeatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


ot Dix 


septs 


and Street, 


—AND— 
an 


t t yo using 
L's ODONTO. 


PEARLY |" wii 


REAL ESTATE. 


§. P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


sable oO 


CHOA' 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsure: 
passed for the production of first-class FU RNITURE 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind | 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


Novelties in 


and India China, 


—Oor— 


REAL ESTATE, 


_No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
sept a 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


Ware decorated to order, and Glassware engraved 
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POLITICAL 


51 to 59 Federal Street, 
Corner of Franklin, 


BOSTON. tf 


Speakers, to make a good ap- 
pearance, should use CHOATE’S 
OpoNnTO. It whitens the teeth. 


septl2 ern 
ae Having enlarged premises. has inereased fa- 


Ustablished 18418. 
cilities for doing business A specialty made ot 
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torian), and other eminent champions of eman- 
cipation. His head was gray, but he had much 
of the fire and energy of youth. He was de- 
voted, heart and soul, to the cause, and his 
labors in its behalf were both abundant and suc- 


Hear what he has to say 
about a hotel clerk: ‘I can shake hands with 
a governor, sit beside an alderman, and smoke 
with a State senator, and never feel my little- 
ness; but when I come to stand in the presence 


cies 

THE TEMPTATIONS AND THE LOSSES, Pen Scarce - - = 
bates ODONTO—a reliable preparation 

for the teeth. CHOATE, under CHAS. H. BRUCE, 


the Revere House, Boston, 604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 


ap Z CHOICE GOODS! 


By death’s cold breath to utter darkness blown? 

To all these questions comes a silence drear; 

Stretched o'er life’s utmost verge with longing 
ear 


their foreheads and to vow great prayers to God. 
So, my brothers and my sisters, out of the com- 
mon events of life, out of the passions put by 
God in your hearts, you may paint on the walls 


The term ‘‘Wall street” is now applied to the signe and Decorations Spacee: Let } and 
general financial center which includes about ; et hi r spin; 
twenty acres in that vicinity. The gold room is Whene’emal 


CHOATE’S| 


BOSTON. vill spin or ha 


cessful. Ilis Quaker dress and address gave 
him access to many places from which one not 
a Friend would have been excluded. It was 
considered appropriate and becoming in a Qua- 
ker to be an abolitionist. His letters to the L1b- 
erator, giving an account of his experiences as 
a.lecturer, are marked not only by a warm zeal, 
but by sound sense. He everywhere challenged 
opponents to discussion. He knew how to an- 
swer wisely and convincingly all the popular 
objections to the cause. He was familiar, es- 
pecially, with the history of the colonization 
scheme, and he knew how to expose the spe- 


in New street, while the stock board is held in 
Broad street—each being within 300 feet of 
Wall street. The Stock Exchange cost about 
$700,000, and is owned by an association, which 
gets a handsome rental. The stock board pays 
$25,000 for their spacious chamber, and there 
are 200 vault safes in the basement, which are 
hired for the purpose of keeping valuable pa- 
pers. The stock board is composed of about 
800 men, and each is required to pay a heavy 
entrance fee. The latter is nominally fixed at 
$10,000, but the highest sum paid is $4500. 
The reason of this is found in the fact that the 


of your life the fairest figures, angels and 
prophets. Out of the common stones of your 
daily work you may build yourself a temple 
which shall shelter your head from all harm, 
and bring down on you the inspiration of God. 
— Theodore Parker. 


UnpDER THE LinpEN.—(By Myron B. Benton.) 
What is there more delicious than to lie 
Outstretched beneath thy shade, O linden tree, 
A long, long afternoon of mid-July, 
And spin the gossamer of reverie? 
For there a fountain cool of incense bends 


a thousand feet above.” 


other day to inspect the institution. 


he wanted to look through the place. 


prehend. 


of a modern hotel clerk I feel that awe and in- 
feriority which tourists feel as they sgand in Yo- 
semite valley and look up at the mountain-tops 


Jones went to the deaf-and-dumb asylum the 
Upon en- 
tering he encountered a man, evidently an in- 
mate, and he at once endeavored to explain to 
the man by making signs upon his fingers that 
The man 
also made signs, which Jones could not com- 
Then Jones made other and more 


The still soul listens, but no answer comes 
Save the low heart-beats of its hope or fear. 

So we return to earth—we laugh and weep, 
Love, hope, despair. Time in its silent sweep 
Bears us along—till, tired out at last, 

Gladly we lay us down in death’s deep sleep. 
No matter what it brings—at least it wears 

A peaceful charm of rest from all our cares. 
Why should we wish to toil and strugg!e more? 
Is not sleep sweet if no dark dreams it bears? 
Look at this face where death has laid its hand, 
How calm it looks! how sorrowless, how grand! 


FOWLE, — 


SPECIALTY,- 


WINDOW SHADES, 
Wire Screens and Mosquito Bars. | eas 
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7 = ore CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


SPECIAL NOTICE } 


’ CHAS. NOWELL & CO.. 


Real Estate & Insurance Agents 


TORREY. mang 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
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& CO. 216 Devonshire Street, Cathedral Building. Re PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE PILL- 

ING OF ORDERS. 3ND BOTH THE FORFIGN AND 

Sale, letting or exchanging of real estate solicited, | ST ee ee pene 

Titles examined and mortgages negotiated. Money | !CACTES. , 2a 
to loan on call. 


elaborate motions, which set the man at work 
with great violence, and for the next ten minutes 
they stood in the hall gesticulating and twisting 
their fingers, without being able to comprehend 


Life’s fever over, all the passions fled, 

All the lines smoothed they burn as with a brand. 
Not joy’s glad smile in happiest hours it bore, 
Not love’s enchanted look that once it wore, 


brokers are constantly selling out their seats and 
retiring, ruined either in health or purse, and To weakell 


hence the price is kept down, but if the number 


Thy glossy boughs with a melliferous rain 
As soft as beat of winged thoughts that fly 
To rise afar in dreamland clouds again ; 


cious pretenses by which it had perverted what- 
ever there was of anti-slavery feeling and senti- 


ment at the North.  Ilis first appearance as the No pertect work 


Would respectfully announce their 
Se long as I can 


champion of the Anti-Slavery Society was in 
the Essex street Congregational church. If I 
remember aright, this church was at that time 
destitute of a pastor, and Robert B. Hall, one 
of the councilors of our society, being a mem- 
ber of the church and well known as a zealous 
Christian and theological student, succeeded in 
gaining, for Mr. Bulfum first, and afterwards 
tor himself, admission to the pulpit, to present 
the claims of the cause. Of Mr. Buffum’s lec- 
ture, the Liberator of Feb. 18, 1832, said :— 

“The audience was auspiciously numerous, 
giving substantial evidence of the growing in- 
terest which is felt in the community on this 
momentous subject. We cannot speak of the 
address but in terms of panegyric. It was an 
admirable exhibition of Christian love and phil- 
anthropy, eminently calculated to enlighten the 
understanding, to affect the heart, to subdue 
prejudice, to induce conviction, to remove 
doubt, and to multiply and unite the friends of 
bleeding humanity. More attentive listeners 
we never saw. Every word was eagerly re- 
cvived and seemed to tell with resistless effect.” 

The Colonization Society took the alarm, and 
sent to Massachusetts the Rev. Joshua N. Dan- 
forth, to do whatever he could to resist the pro- 
gress of the anti-slavery movement. The board 
of managers of the Anti-Slavery Society at once 
challenged him to a public discussion. In doing 
80 they said :— 

“We ask the public mind, we ask patriots, 
philanthropists, and Christians, to makeasolemn 
pause, and to reconsider the subject of African 
colonization. If the American Colonization 


should reach a full thousand the value of the 
seats would advance, 

The most active scenes in Wall-street life 
were witnessed during the war, when immense 
fortunes were made; but it is astonishing to see 
that those lucky men, who then won the admi- 
ration of the money-worshipping crowd, have 
all failed and gone to oblivion; some, indeed, 
being now in their graves. Among these were 
Anthony Morse and Leonard Jerome. The 
former came from the country, and rose as rap- 
idly as reckless speculation, at a time of finan- 
cial madness, might permit. He made money 
so fast that he became an oracle to his friends 
who lost a great deal by him. He failed event- 
ually, owing everybody that would trust him, 
and fleecing his acquaintance in a painful man- 
ner, and kis miserable career was finished by 
early death. Leonard Jerome made money so 
rapidly that he became one of the princes of the 
Fifth avenue, but he afterward lost everything 
in a series of bad speculations, and 1s now a 
broken-down hack, living on his wife’s property. 
Another was LeGrand Lockwood, who was just 
my age, and commenced business at the same 
time. Ihave kept on in the even tenor of a 
plodding life, and thus far have kept what little 
I made. During this time I have seen this man 
rise to the dignity of a millionaire, and build a 
palace which contained a picture gallery of rare 
value—one of its paintings, the Yosemite Val- 
ley, by Bierstadt, being worth $10,000. I have 
also seen this man ruined, in speculation, his 
place sold at auction and his pictures dispersed 
in the same manner. These misfortunes, I sup- 


And constantly a murmurous strain descends 
From covert high of countless honey-reapers 
Thronging their harvest-field—no saintly keep- 

ers 
Of holidays, like me and yonder linnet. 

They give no sunny hour to idle play! 

Hard misers, they begrudge each golden minute ; 
And bustling to-and-fro the work-shop hive 
Enjoin all dreaming drones to wake and strive 

To lay up something for a rainy day! 
‘*How doth the busy bee?” Ah, yes! how doth 
He buzz with ostentatious toil, the sloth 

To shame! and buzzes busier, I know, 
By far, to keep his reputation ample, 
Good Dr. Watts, since you his praises so 
Have sung for lofty juvenile example! 
And what great one is that (I scarce recall) 
Whom your staid muse seems well acquainted 
with; 
Some one of substance, too—no shadowy myth— 
A capitalist who will find for all 
The unemployed some labor light as play— 
‘“‘Some mischief still for idle hands to do!” 
Such work were fine enough, but who, oh! who 
Would like to take the grim employer's pay ? 
So, if upon this peaceful holiday, 
His sharp recruiting agents forth are sent, 
Me here they need not think to thus beguile! 
Toil on, industrious bees! the safer way 
You choose, in lightsome task, and wake, the 

while, 

With labor-song in myriad voices blent, 
This spot like Prospero’s enchanted isle— 
Full of ‘‘sounds and sweet air that give delight.” 


Society is built upon that basis of virtue and] pose, caused his death, for he did not long sur- | 0 linden, where was all concealed from sight? 


philanthropy which it professes, it will rejoice 


vive. To these may be added Dimmick, who in 


What covert, in among your branchy ways, 


what the other meant. Finally Jones became 
angry, and in an outburst of wrath exclaimed: 


with you!” Whereupon the man said, ‘‘That’s 
just what I was going to say to you.” “Oh! 
you can speak, can you? Then why didn’t you 
do so, and not keep me standing motioning to 
you? I thought you were deaf anddumb.” ‘I 
came here to inspect the asylum,” said Jones, 
and I took you for a patient.” ‘That’s what I 
came here for, and I thought vou were an attend- 
ant,” said the man. Here Jones and the man 
shook hands, hunted up a genuine attendant, 
and went away happy. 
At Long Branch, when the tide is low, 
The sandy beach is white as snow; 
Into the surf the bathers go, : 
While breakers roll in rapidly. 
But Long Branch sees another sight, 
When music sounds at ten at night, 
And myriad lamps, all blazing, light 
The darkness of her scenery. 
In flounce and silk and lace arrayed 
The finished flirt and matron staid, 
The gouty ‘‘pa” and fierce old maid, 
All join in jealous rivalry. 
Then many hearts in twain are riven, 
And men and maids to madness driven, 
While Luna brightly shines in heaven 
On Cupid's fierce artillery. 
Flirtation deepens! On, fair dame, 
Who hither to the seaside came 
With ardent hopes to change your name, 
By ‘‘going” it so rapidly. 
But redder yet those cheeks will glow 


“Oh! get out, you idiot! I’m tired of bothering 


Could lend a grace so noble, so refined, 

As now it wears when joy and love are o’er. 

And yet—that peace will never soothe our pain; 

He whom we loved is lost. Come back again, 

Come back, we cry; no, never!—all our love 

And all our grief cry out for him in vain. 

That pictured memory graced with treasures 
tair, 

That stored experience rich with learning rare, 

Those garnered thoughts and those affections 
fine— 

Are they all squandered, lost, dispersed in air? 

Seek as you will—blind creature—never eye 

Of mortal man shall pierce this mystery. 

This, this alone we know, that naught we know; 

And yct we feel—life surely cannot die. 

Change it may suffer—vanish from us here, 

In forms beyond our ken to reiippear, 

Pass up the finite scale of seed, stalk, flower, 

To odor—then exhale beyond this sphere. 

But death—blank nothing! at the very thought 

Reason recoils, faith shudders, hope, distraught, 

Reels back aghast; no wild imagining 

Can shape a shapeless empty void of naught. 

To somewhat, vague and dim, howe’er it be, 

The soul must cling; mere black inanity 

Defies our inmost stretch of wildest thought, 

And here at least hope, reason, faith agree. 

Then why with nightmare dreams our spirits 
scare? 

If we will dream, how sweeter and more fair 

Hope’s promise of a loftier life beyond, 

With larger loving and an ampler air. 

Of vaster regions lifted trom the sphere 


NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Prepared under their personal supervision in Eng- 
land to match the newest decorations and upholstery. 
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Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

OLD COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS, Due 18904, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Regi-ter, for 
Sale. tt 





To make room for theit New Stock, now open from 
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170 WASHINGTON STREET, 


septl2 tf J. P. PLUMER & CO., 
PRINTERS, 

Iingravers and Stationers, 

No. 28 SCHOOL STREET, 
ROSTOW. tt 
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French and Viennese Systems. 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN | 
Continue to treat every form ot disease, chronie and 
acute, benefiting all and curing many deemed utterly 


—— 136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, Hl. G. TUCKER 


that its cause, its motives, and its operations | the same rapid manner reached an estimated | This nectar hid from mortals’ prying fancies ? 

are about to be made a subject of public in- | wealth of two millions, all of which vanished What hidden cells through all the wintry days 
quiry. But if, on the contrary, the agents of| under a change of luck. I can mention men|_ This honey stored, our eyes to now amaze— 
that society have been preaching one doctrine | who once rolled in wealth, who are row in great Like fairy-work of childhood’s dear romances— 


Of doubt and struggle that harrass us here, 
Where the freed spirit, moving ever on, 
Breathes a diviner, purer atmosphere. 

So will I dream, since nothing we can know, 


When all your money’s gone, ‘‘you know,” 
And up to Gotham town you go, 

With debts there pressing heavily. 
Ah! then you'll find ’tis curious fun, 


catidys thafgotels ar 
There is scarcely 


dial ere the 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— we 


Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly marke 


and holding up one motive to the free States, 
and one directly opposite in the slave States, in 
order to touch the feelings and the interest of 
those whom they addressed, and thus to obtain 
money to enable them to carry on an unholy 
crusade againat one-sixth part of the people of 
this boasted land of freedom and equal rights, 
then they will raise the cry of fanaticism against 
us, or, Assuming a more dignified aspect, will 
wrap themselves up in the popularity they have so 
successtully established and decline a discussion 
with us.” 

Franklin Hall was procured by the Anti- 
Slavery Society and kept open at its expense 


destitution, and have even become objects of 


tors is Taintor, tie former cashier of the At- 
lantic bank in this city. 
this institution, and is now serving out a sen- 
tence for this crime in the penitentiary. Another 
cashier is in the same prison tor a similar of- 
fence; and another bank officer died in the luna- 


, 


insane. ‘This man I knew intimately. He be- 
came worth $250,000, and then lost all. 1 could 
repeat many such instances which have occurred | 
during my own experience; and, indeed, I | « 
might have been included in their number had 


On this refulgent day of ripe midsummer, 


sympathy. Among these unsuccessful specula- With dainty banquet spread, where swiftly hie 


From all the valley-hives each eager hummer ? 


He robbed and ruined | 2 linden, how could tiny buds enclose 


“his spray of perfume that so sweetly flows 
To me, on clover-pillow, where I lie, 
Whilst cheery crickets chirp at hide-and-seek 


Among my locks; and orient butterflies, 
tic asylum, having ruined the bank and become | That flit among my dreams in silken guise 


Of dark sultanas, softly fan my cheek? 


Conversation AND REApING.—It is the duty 
of every individual to talk. Perhaps America 
does not require to be admonished of this fact. 


When every day a pressing dun— 
“A furious Frank or fiery Hun”— 
Demand their money eagerly. 
Yet when the town’s ablaze with heat, 
Hither we come with hurrying feet, 
And ’tis indeed a glorious treat 
To roll in breakers merrily. 
*Mopern Conveniences.” — ‘Much coin, 
much care,” used once to be quoted as a famil- 
iar proverb. Now “coin” is a rare article; 
though its paper representative gives quite as 
much trouble—and the want of coin or of paper 





On some Elysian plain beyond our sense, 
Communing with great spirits as you go. 
That oft a tender memory, turning, strays a 
To us who tread below these earthly ways, 
Not mourning for us as we mourn for you, 
But seving clear above this cloudy maze. 
That, purged of time, your spirit larger grows 
In that new being, asking not repose, 

But with new aims and more expanded powers, | - 
On, on, forever with glad purpose goes. E 
And if ‘tis all a dream, so let it be; 
Who shal) decide when all is mystery ? 


r 
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derful Electrieal Cranial Diagnosis, acknowledged to 
be the 
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They also give the delightful and invigorating Elec- 
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The most obscure and complicated cases examined | The market price of the securities of which the 
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Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings agd Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt.of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 
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adequate rate of premium; and, | 


reatest scientific revolution of the age. | Company’s ledger. 
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